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The Organs in York Minster 


By REGINALD WHITWORTH 


Le Rev. Andrew Freeman, who 
has, by his vast research, enriched our knowledge of the his- 
tory of many famous organs, tells us in The Organ, No. 20, 
that the first known mention of organs in York Minster con- 
cerned their disuse in A.D. 1147. 

In 1338 “Master Adam’ of Darlington contracted to build 
a new organ, and in the following year an item of 7s. 4d. 
is recorded for playing the organs—"‘pulsatione organorum,” 


1823 ORGAN 
PEDAL, 24’, 19-Note West Soundboard 
FFFF to CC EXPRESSIVE 
Placed in the interior of Diapason 
the stone screen, right and Stopped Flute 
left of the organ. Principal 
Left Side Harmonica 
24 Diapason Twelfth 
Stopped Flute Fifteenth 
12 German Principal Flageolet 
German St. Flute IV Mixture 
24 Sackbut Clarinet 
12 Trombone Bassoon 
Right Side CHOIR, 60-Note 
24 Diapason FFF to f* 
Stopped Flute Diapason 
12 German Principal Stopped Flute w 
German St. Flute Stopped Flute m 
24 Sackbut Dulciana 
12 Trombone Principal 
Shawm Flute 
Octave Flute 
GREAT, 60-Note Sesquialtera 
FFF to f? SWELL, 49-Note 
East Soundboard FF to f 
Diapason-1 Diapason 
Diapason-2 Stopped Flute m 
Diapason-3 Dulciana m 
Stopped Flute Dulciana w 
Principal Principal 
Nazon Cornet 
Twelfth Trumpet 
Fifteenth Hautboy 
III Sesquialtera COUPLERS 
III Cymbal G-P. C-P. 
V Cornet mc East Great on. 
Trumpet Nave Great on. 
Clarion S-G. CG. 
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Stoplists of five of the organs in The Minster, York, 
England, from that built in 1823 with its curious 
compass and Pedal Organ at 24’, through the 1831 
organ of six-octave Great and Choir, to the present 
1928 rebuild with 73 stops. 


literally, organ beating (referring, doubtless, to the wide keys 
then struck by the clenched fist). 

Mr. Freeman has extracted a wealth of historic material on 
this subject, and I cannot do better than refer readers to his 
article above mentioned. 

The first stoplist I propose to give is that designed by Dr. 
Camidge, then a youth and deputy organist, in 1823. It is an 
enlargement of the previous organ (which contained the work 
of several builders) carried out by Ward of York. It was 
said to be the largest organ in Great Britain. 

The 60-note compass for Great and Choir suggests the 
possibility of a missing sharp-key in the lowest octave, as 
often practised at this period. It will be observed that there 
was 32’ pitch down to FFFF, 24’. These deep notes, especial- 
ly the buzz of the 24’ Sackbut, so outraged the mind of a 
religious maniac, Jonathan Martin, that he hid in the build- 
ing and on the night of Feb. 2, 1829, set fire to the organ 
which was completely destroyed together with the choirstalls. 

The new organ, over which there was much argument and 
loss, was built by Elliott & Hill, the order being given in 
1831. Herewith is the stoplist. 

Notice the extra bass octave on Great and Choir. In actual 
effect, of course, all these 16’ manual stops were only 8’ stops 
with a 16’ octave at bottom. There was really no double on 


Note: The Author is well known for his three books on the organ, 
published by Musical Opinion and available in America through 
T.A.O. All the data furnished in the accompanying stoplists have 
been retained as given by Mr. Whitworth, but we believe all stop- 
lists, irrespective of time or place, should be presented in standard 
form, to avoid confusion and to make study and comparison easier 
for the reader. Thus, Open Diapason becomes merely Diapason, 
as there can be no true Diapason if it is not open; Stopped Diapason 
becomes Stopped Flute, following the world’s greatest authority on 
nomenclature; and Double Open Diapason 32’ becomes merely 32’ 
Diapason, as the 32’ implies the Double and the Open is redundant. 
T.A.O. has followed this practise uniformly for more than a decade; 
we are very grateful to our contributors for their cooperation in this 
wholesome standardization of stoplist presentation. As the Pedal is 
the foundation of the organ, that department is listed first. Should 
any of our readers abroad be confused as to the exact location of 
f*, for example, the American system runs like this: CCC (16’), 
CC, C, c’, 2, c, etc., and the break comes between B and C, thus: 
C, D;. EB, E.G, A, B, ¢,. d’, ete—T.SB. 
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1831 ORGAN 
PEDAL, 25-Note IV Mixture 
CEG Ee 16 Trumpet-1 
32 Double Open w Trumpet-2 


Double Openm —s SWELL, 61-Note 
Double Stopped WCC to c# 


16 Diapason-1 w 8 Diapason-1 
Diapason-2 w Diapason-2 
Diapason-3 m Dulciana tc 

32 Sackbut Stopped Flute-1 

16 Trumpet Stopped Flute-2 

8 Trumpet 4 Principal 

GREAT, 73-Note Principal w 
CCC to c* 2 Fifteenth 
East Soundboards IV Sesquialtera 

16 Diapason-1 8 Oboe 
Diapason-2 Horn 
Stopped Flute Trumpet 

8 “tee Cremona 
“vee. atl CHOIR, 73-Note 
4 Fifteenth-1 CCC to c* 


16 Diapason-1 
Diapason-2 mc 
Dulciana from GG 


Fifteenth-2 
VII Sesquialtera 


IV Mixture 
16 Trumpet-1 Stop ped Flute 
Trumpet-2 8 Principal 
West Soundboards 4 Flute 
16 Diapason-1 Fifteenth 
Diapason-2 16 meet 
Stopped Flute *0 Trumpet-2 
8 Principal-1 ne octave only, from Pedal. 
Principal-2 COUPLERS 
Principal w P-P-4’, G-P. C-P. 
4 Fifteenth-1 West Great wind-valve. 
Fifteenth-2 East Great wind-valve. 
VII Sesquialtera SG-8-4. CG. SC. 


the manuals. Notice also the real 32’ stops on the Pedal 
(probably the first complete 32’s in England). 

Such a scheme could not, by its very nature, be effective, 
and much thought, time, and money were expended in trying 
to improve it. Two Tubas were crammed into the swell-box, 
amongst other alterations. 

It is said that Dr. Camidge, who succeeded his father 
Matthew Camidge as organist in 1842, literally fought with 
the organ. Think of the weight of touch occasioned by 
the mechanical action, and with all those 16’ basses. Pre- 
sumably it was to this organ that John Spackman Barker 
brought his pneumatic-lever to lighten the touch. It is a 
wellknown historical fact that Barker's invention was turned 
down in England, to be taken up by A. Cavaille-Coll in Paris, 
and incorporated into this great artist’s nnest instruments. 

In 1859 Dr. Monk succeeded Dr. Camidge, and in 1863 
an entire reconstruction of the organ took place. The Tubas 
were removed from the Swell and placed horizontally, over- 
hanging the screen and speaking fan-wise into the nave. This 
work was done by Messrs. Hill of London. 


1863 ORGAN 


PEDAL, 30-Note Octave Bass w 


CCC to F Flute Bass w 

32 Diapason w 5 1/3 Twelfth w 
Diapason m 4 Fifteenth w 

16 Diapason w V Mixture 
Diapason 32 Sackbut w 
Sub-Bass w 16 Trombone 
Bourdon w Bassoon 
Violone w 8 Clarion 

10 2/3 Quint sw 4 Clarion 

8 Octave 


GREAT, 56-Note 2 Fifteenth 
CC to g* Ill Full Mixture 
16 Diapason III Dulciana Mixture 
Bourdon w 16 Bassoon 
8 Diapason east 8 Horn 
Diapason west Trumpet 
Diapason-3 Oboe 
Stopped Flute w Vox Humana 
Gamba 4 Clarion 
5 1/3 Quint w CHOIR, 56-Note 
4 Octave CC to g’ 
Octave 16 Gedeckt w 
Flute h 8 Diapason 
Gemshorn Dulciana 
2 2/3 Twelfth Stopped Flute w 
2 Fifteenth 4 Octave 
Flute w Waldfloete 
IV Full Mixture 2 Fitteenth 
III Sharp Mixture II Mixture 
III Tierce Mixture 8 Clarinet 
IV Cornet SOLO, 56-Note 
16 Trumpet CC to g° 
8 Posaune 16 Tuba 
Trumpet 8 Tuba 
4 Clarion 4 Flute h 
- Glockenspiel COUPLERS etc. 
SWELL, 56-Note G-P. S-P. C-P. 
CC to g? S-G. L-G. 
16 Bourdon w L(Solo)-S. S-C. 
8 Diapason Composition-pedals: —P-2. 
Dulciana G-4, §-2. 


Stopped Flute Tremulants 2. 


4 Octave 


The console was recessed on the east or choir side of the 
case. This rendered the organ almost unusable for accom- 
panying the nave services, and Messrs. Hill & Son erected a 
powerful three-manual instrument for this purpose in the 
third arch of the north aisle of the nave. 

In 1901 another reconstruction became necessary. This 
time the work was entrusted to Messrs. J. W. Walker & Sons, 
London, the best of the old pipe-work being retained to- 
gether with the case. The latter was greatly improved by 
the lowering of the Swell (which reached a great height and 
badly obstructed the vista). 

The new console was placed at the south end of the case, 
thus enabling the player to accompany both nave and choir 
services. The work was completed by 1903. 


1903 ORGAN 
PEDAL, 30-Note 8 Diapason-1 
CCC to F Diapason-2 
32 Diapason w Diapason-3 
Diapason m Diapason-4 
16 Diapason w Waldfloete 
Diapason m Stopped Flute 
Bourdon Gamba 
Sub-Bass 4 Octave-1 
Violone w Octave-2 
Gamba m Flute h 
10 2/3 Quint 2 2/3 Twelfth 
8 Octave 2 Fifteenth 
Flute IV Full Mixture 
32 Trombone III Sharp Mixture 
16 Trombone 16 Trumpet 
Fagotto 8 Posaune 
8 Tromba Trumpet 
4 Clarion 4 Clarion 
GREAT, 58-Note SWELL, 58-Note 
CC to a 16 Bourdon 
16 Diapason 8 Diapason 


Bourdon Horn Diapason 











with full organ. 


In 1917 a partial reconstruction was carried out by Messrs. 
Harrison & Harrison of Durham, the power out-put being 
increased by much revoicing and by several additions, includ- 
ing some further Diapasons and a Tuba Mirabilis on 25” 
wind. This latter stop once more lies horizontally in the old 
position, just above the screen, except that it does not project 
beyond the screen. To the perceptive eye, it can be spotted 
however (see cover illustration). 

In 1928 the entire action was changed to electro-pneumatic, 
with a new console and a number of new stops, the scheme 
being drawn up by the late Arthur Harrison in conjunction 
with Sir Edward C. Bairstow, the Minster organist who is 
known throughout the entire music world as a composer and 
musician of wide culture. 


PRESENT ORGAN (1928) 


PEDAL, 30-Note 32 Trombone. w 
CCC to F 16 Ophicleide m 
32 Open Wood Trombone 

Diapason m Fagotto w 
16 Open Wood 8 Ophicleide 
Open Wood 4 O phicleide 
Diapason m GREAT, 58-Note 
Sub-Bass w CC to a® 
Violone m 16 Diapason m 
Gamba m Stopped Flute w 
8 Open Wood 8 Diapason-1 m 
Sub-Bass Diapason-2 m 
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Stopped Flute Suabe Flute Diapason-3 m 8 Trumpet m 
Echo Gamba Gemshorn Diapason-4 m Horn 
Voix Celeste tc 2 Flautino Hohlfloete w Oboe 
4 Octave 8 Clarinet Stopped Flute w 4 Clarion 
Flute SOLO, 58-Note Salicional m Tremulant 
2 Fifteenth UNEXPRESSIVE 4 Octave m Tremulant acts on flues and 
III Dulciana Mixture 16 Tuba Principal m Oboe only. 
Full Mixture 8 Tuba Flute h m CHOIR, 58-Note 
16 Trumpet EXPRESSIVE 2 2/3 Quint m 16 Bourdon w 
8 Trumpet 8 Echo Dulciana 2 Superoctave m 8 Diapason m 
Horn Flute h V Mixture m Dulciana m 
Oboe 4 Flute h 15-19-22-26-29 Gedeckt w 
4 Clarion 16 Bassoon IV Mixture m Gamba m 
Tremulant 8 Orch. Oboe 17-19-21-22 4 Claribel Flute w 
CHOIR, 58-Note Vox Humana 16 Posaune m Suabe Flute w 
16 Gedeckt Tremulant 8 Posaune m Gemshorn m 
8 Diapason COUPLERS Tromba m 2 Flautino 
Dulciana G-P. S-P. C-P. L-P. 4 Tromba m Ill Dulciana Mixt. m 
Stopped Flute S-G. L-G. Trombas in Choir. Harmon- 12-19-22 
Gamba S-S-16-8-4. S-C. ic trebles for 8’ and 4’ reeds. SOLO, 58-Note 
4 Stopped Flute L-L-16-8-4. SWELL, 58-Note UNEXPRESSIVE 
Combination pistons: P-8. G-10. S-6. C-3. Solo-4. 16 Bourdon w 8 Tuba Mirabilis m 
The combinations were easily alterable by means of mechan- 8 Diapason m EXPRESSIVE 
ism in the console. Violin Dia. m s Echo Dulciana m 
Register-crescendo (moving the stop-knobs). Rohrfloete w Flute h wm 
Great-to-Pedal reversible. Echo Gamba m V. d’Orchestre m 
Concave-radiating pedal clavier. Action partly pneumatic, Voix Celeste tc m 4 Concert Flute m 
remainder electro-pneumatic. 4 Principal m 16 Tuba m 
This was indeed a noble organ, essentially an accompani- Waldfloete w Bassoon m 
mental instrument. I have never met such a wealth of beauti- 2 Fifteenth m 8 Tuba m 
ful quiet tone. Even the Tubas, although beautifully pro- III Dulciana Mixt. m Clarinet m 
portioned (and again placed WITHIN the organ) could be 19-22-26 Orch. Oboe m 
used for the daily choir services when required. Mixture m Vox Humana m 
The scheme was drawn up by the late Sir Walter Parratt 15-19-22 Tremulant 
and Dr. T. Tertius Noble. The writer has happy recollections 16 Trumpet m 
of being present with Dr. Noble at the console. COUPLERS 15: 
The blowing apparatus was probably unique. Water was Ped: G. S. C. L. 
pumped by a gas-engine into a tank placed in the transept Gt.: S. C. L. 
roof from whence it descended to operate four hydraulic- Sw.: S-16-4. L. 
engines. ce: & &. 
The 32’ reed was (and is) a remarkably fine specimen of Solo (L): L-16-8-4. 
semi-Diaphonic reed; equally fine used with full Swell as Combons 31: P-8. G-8. $-6. C-4. L-5. 


‘Master switch’ under lock and key for combons.  Setter- 
pistons for each group of combons. 

2 fixed pistons. 

Combon couplers: PtoC. Gand P. PtoS. PtoL. 

Reversibles 4: G-P. L-P. S-G. L-G. 

Crescendos 2: Swell. Solo. 

Wind-pressures: Pedal flues 4”, reeds 7” and 25”; Great 
flues 4” and 7”, reeds 7” and 15”; Swell flues and Oboe 
4”, other reeds 7”; Choir 4”; Solo flues and orchestra reeds 
8’, enclosed Tubas 20”, Tuba Mirabilis 25”; action on 12”. 

The bulk of the organ is on the screen, but the fine 32’s 
are placed in the north and south choir aisles. 


To deal with the various stops seriatim would occupy too 
much space in T.A.O. Suffice it therefore to say that the 
voicing, and regulation of this glorious instrument represent 
one of the finest examples of the meticulous artistry of the 
late Arthur Harrison. Refinement and blend reign supreme. 
Readers wishing for a brief description of many of the stops 
and effects will find this in an article of mine published in 
The Organ, Vol. 11, No. 42. If I may be forgiven a per- 
sonal and rather sentimental note: years ago, as a small boy, 
I was so thrilled by the dignity of the glorious 32’s of this 
organ that I looked up into my mother’s kindly face and 
whispered “I will play that organ some day.” This I ac- 
complished by the courtesy of Sir Edward C. Bairstow. To 
him, my best thanks and also to Messrs. Walter Scott, Brad- 
ford, for their permission to reproduce the photograph. 








lt Can Be Done —Proving it Again 


By RALPH E. MARRYOTT 


—_ in my church, before 
rejuvenation, were of the cradle-to-grave variety. One quiver- 
ing voice had actually been with us thirty years. There were 
ten members—the choirloft is not large enough for any more. 
Rehearsals were mere going-over of the cheap anthems which 
had been used—judging from the appearance of the music— 
since time began. The choristers were unwilling (violently 
opposed would express it better) to learn anything new. There 
was no spirit of loyalty. I could never be sure they would 
be on hand on Sunday morning. The solo system was in full 
force and I had to listen to small bickerings and _ silly 
jealousies. 

Perhaps this sounds like an ugly set-up. That's exactly 
what it was. I was dissatisfied with it, but since the con- 
gregation desired no change I was at a loss to know what to 
do to improve matters. 

Then T.A.O. published an article by Mr. C. Harold Einecke 
about his work in Grand Rapids. I decided to dig in and do 
likewise. My community is a small one, just a country village, 
and I could not hope for a large number of choirs and im- 
pressive number of singers; but I determined to do in a small 
way what he did on a grand scale. 

We started in October. My pastor and I made a list of 
prospective choristers and set out on a week of visiting and 
inviting. The list was not compiled with the idea of selecting 
people with voices but rather with the idea of bringing in the 
leaders of the many small groups of friends which naturally 
form in a town like ours. We made a special effort with the 
young people—those whose families were of the church but 
who were not active in any church group. 

On the first rehearsal night I was pleased to have twenty- 
one people appear. We set to work immediately (without 
speeches) and spent the first evening learning responses for 
the new order of service which we had worked out. From the 
beginning the group grew in a natural way to a hard-working 
choir of more than forty voices. 

In the beginning we had no music and no money. I be- 
lieve the use of hymns from the hymnal as anthems is a poor 
idea, so I made my own arrangements of some spirituals and 
traditional tunes, and hand-copied parts for each member. 
This was a lot of work, but it was worth the effort. The 
fact that I had worked hard (and long) to provide the music 
for them seemed to spur them on to learn it. When the 
church realized that we were destined to be a going concern, 
some money was made available and now the hand-copying 
days are over. 

The men in the choir have become quite popular as a glee- 
club. They sing at events in the village—club meetings, etc. 
I make all the arrangements of the music especially for them, 
because I know their limitations and want to show them off 
to best advantage. 

An accurate record of attendance is taken. We begin and 
end rehearsals exactly on time. No excuses are allowed for 
tardiness. The choristers know that we are planning some 
sort of recognition for faithful attendance, but as yet they do 
not know what it will be. I myself do not exactly know. I 
feel that there must be some system of awards and we are 
planning to work on it this season. 

In the beginning there were only about six choir members 
who could read music with any degree of ease. There is no 
music taught in the local schools. To overcome this I con- 
ducted a series of classes in notation and sight-reading. This 
was quite successful and I intend to continue and add a class 
for piano. The class was a great pleasure for me; they were 


How an organist in a village of two thousand popu- 
lation upset the traditions of many decades and 
displaced a small choir of ten by an adult chorus of 
forty voices and a junior choir of sixteen, with 
bigger and better plans already under way. 


so eager to know all about music—you never saw such a tak- 
ing of notes; they wanted to get everything down in black 
and white so they could study at home. 

Our rehearsals last for an hour and a half. This will be 
lengthened to two hours. Before the service we have a fifteen- 
minute rehearsal in a small room where we meet and have 
prayer before going into the service. I try to stress the fact 
that we are a choir singing to the glory of God, not just a 
church glee-club. 

Since there is no proper choirloft I have placed the chor- 
isters in a seldom-used transept. The arrangement is most 
difficult but we plan to make changes when the money be- 
comes available. 

I made a choir bulletin-board which is located in our meet- 
ing room. Any clippings about music go on the board, as 
well as announcements of coming events. I make a point of 
always having some special event just ahead of us; we must 
always have some special day to work toward. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to tell of some of the ways 
in which we secured some of our members. I wanted a certain 
group of highschool girls, but we were not able to get them 
to come to rehearsals—they just were not interested. I learned 
that there was to be a dance in the highschool building and 
that these girls would attend. I went and spent the evening 
dancing with the girls of this group, and very casually men- 
tioned the choir to each one. Four of the girls came to the 
next rehearsal, and they have been among my most faithful 
at rehearsals and classes. 

I noticed a group of young men whose ‘hang out’ was a 
gasoline station at the other end of town. I began to buy 
gasoline there and became acquainted with the manager and 
the boys. They were invited to join us on choir night, and 
from this group I now have five faithfuls, including the 
manager of the place. 

Most of us cannot be too selective about the voices we get. 
Our job is to develop what we have to the highest degree 
possible. It has been my pleasure to have young people join 
us, protesting, “I can’t sing a note,’ and have them become 
my most dependable members. 

There are many ‘tricks of the trade’ which I have learned 
to use, but I must tell of two other groups which have been 
formed. 

We started work with the junior choir soon after the adult 
chorus was well under control. For this we drew chiefly 
from the junior Christian Endeavor group. With the ex- 
cellent help of one of the Sunday-school teachers we have 2 
children’s choir of sixteen—seven girls, nine boys. Because 
of lack of space we cannot have a larger group. They sing 
entirely from memory—mostly in unison, with an occasional 
two-part anthem. For this choir I make most of the arrange- 
ments, as there seems to be so little material which is exactly 
what my group needs; I found it easier to make my own 
arrangements than to search through the necessary amount 
of music and still fail to find exactly what I want. We have 
report-cards which are sent to the homes each month, grading 
singing, conduct, memory work, etc. The marking system is 
the same as used in the public school. The order of service 
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is so arranged that the juniors may leave after the first part 
of the service; because of my personal feeling that a children’s 
choir adds little to the value of an adult church service, I do 
not ask too much of this group. 

The third group is one which has proved most valuable. 
The Choir Guild is a small committee of women (mothers, 
aunts, etc. of the choristers) who, with some encouragement, 
interested themselves in the choirs. They made vestments for 
the juniors and assist in seeing that the children do not go 
into the service half hooked up the back. In February they 
provided and served a banquet for the adult choir and in 
March they gave a party for the children. They are a handy 
group to have and are eager to do more entertaining for the 
choirs—but I discourage more than one purely social event in 
the choir year. 

Our plans for this season include vestments for the adult 
choir, increased enrolment (fifty-five to sixty), various money- 
making projects to provide a proper choirloft, classes in sight- 
reading and piano, development of the glee-club idea for the 
women as well as for the men, increases in part-singing by 
the juniors, and establishment of a system of awards for 
attendance. 

I suppose that all this has been done many times before, 
and done much better; but nothing of this sort had ever been 
done in our village. My aim is not the best choir in the 
world, singing the world’s masterpieces; it is to give my 
church the best music it has ever had. I must always keep 
in mind that I am not working with fine musicians but with 
plain people who like to sing and who are willing to give of 
themselves and their time to the service of the church. 

I am ever grateful to Mr. Einecke and T.A.O. for the in- 
spiration which gave me the start to this greater work and 
pleasure. There is so much which I cannot tell in detail— 
our Christmas service, hospital singing, choir reunion day, 
complaint night, picture Sunday, etc. 

On the last rehearsal of each month we take ten minutes 
to air our complaints and grievances. During the month I 
jot down a note about anything which occurs that I do not 
like, and on complaint night I state all these faults—without 
mincing words. The members of the choir also state any 
complaints they have against me. We have some sessions 
when the air is blue; but when the period is over, all is serene 
for another month. The plan works wonderfully well and 
gets results. 

Appended are the repertoire lists of our adult and junior 
choirs. Our order of service: 
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Prelude, Call to Worship, Sanctus, Invocation ; 
Responsive Reading, Hymn, Scripture; 
Prayer, Lord’s Prayer, Response, Junior Anthem; 
Offering, Doxology, Anthem; 
Sermon, Prayer, Hymn; 
Benediction, Silent Prayer, Response, Postlude. 
The choirs are seated before the beginning of the prelude. 
ADULT-CHOIR REPERTOIRE 
Bach, O Savior Sweet 
Bortniansky, Lo a voice 
English, Deck the halls 
Flemming, Night shadows falling 
Gaul, Carol of Russian Children 
Meadows and Woods 
Now the Holy Child 
Gevaert, Joyful Christmas Song 
W. James, Hear my prayer 
Jungst, While by our sleeping. flock 
Lamfer, Take Thou our minds 
Marryott, Christmas Roundelay 
Easter Alleluia 
McCollin, O Lamb of God 
Mendelssohn, O rest in the Lord 
Netherlands, We praise Thee O God 
Spiritual, As I kneel 
Steal away 
Stainer, God so loved the world 
Thatcher, Come ye faithful 
Vulpius, Now God be praised 
Welsh, God that madest 
Williams, For all the saints 
- JUNIOR-CHOIR REPERTOIRE 
Brahms, Savior hear us we pray 
Dickinson, Come Marie Elizabette 
In Joseph’s lovely garden 
Our Lord Jesus knelt 
German, Jesus kneel beside me 
Gould, Jesus kneel beside me 
Harrington, My Master was so very poor 
Hervey, Savior teach me 
Holler, Jesus meek and gentle 
Maunder, Jesus Friend of little children 
Schulz, O come little children 
Stovell, Jesus I will praise Thee 
Towner, Trust and obey 
Trad., How far to Bethlehem 


Christmas Pageant for Annual Feature 


By HAROLD SCHWAB 


As done each year in Union Church, Waban, Massachusetts 


I response to editorial request 
for details as to our Christmas vesper service, the following 
is submitted. 

In this magazine, I believe, I read of the plan used in 
some New York church, namely that of having the same 
Christmas play every year, and raising up the participants to 
do the different parts, making the thing a sort of tradition. 
I had also become acquainted with the McKinney “Mystery 
for Christmas” and had liked some of the dramatic ideas 
therein. But I couldn’t adopt the idea of having the same 
music each year. So the logical combination was to have the 
same acting each season, with relatively few changes in the 
cast, and accompanying this with the telling of the story in 
music. 


An outline of the music and action of a Christmas 
pageant in which the action and actors remain the 
same but the music setting is varied from year to 
year by the organist’s own arrangements and com- 
positions written to meet requirements of action. 


Our church is of the narrow and long type, with a fairly 
deep but narrow chancel; hence, the pulpit and lectern are 
not far apart. We found it necessary to build out the chancel 
floor about three feet, to give the actors space and render 
them freely visible. Spotlights are placed in the rear and in 
clerestory windows shortly back of the chancel arch. 

The first part of the service is a straight program of carols 
and anthems sung usually in one standing and selected to 
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make a logical sequence. During the hymn, in the middle 
of the service, screens are placed in front of the choirstalls also 
to form a passageway so that a character can appear in the 
middle of the scene. Also ‘Mary’ and the manger (with its 
flashlight) and the swaddling clothes are in the center, hid- 
den, ready for the proper moment. 

In the choir space we have strings of lights (such as are 
used on outdoor Christmas trees) strung through the pews, 
hanging on hooks under the music-racks, and as soon as the 
screens are in place the choir sits down, each one pinning 
his light to his robe or arranging it as he prefers, and is ready 
for the rest of the service. Each light is shaded by some 
folded paper fastened with staples so that no one has light 
directly in his eyes. I have three arranged on the organ con- 
sole. Candles on the altar help some. 

From then on, all the choir does is to sing the program 
as arranged. But out in front of the screens the acting is be- 
ing timed to the music. This pattern varies from year to 
year with the differing music. But the sequence remains the 
same. The order follows: 

1. Prophecy (opportunity to use some fine music for the 
Advent season, but familiar prophetic passages from Isaiah 
must be included). 

2. The shepherds enter slowly, from one side of the church. 

3. They are startled by the appearance of the angel who 
says, ‘Fear not, for I bring you glad tidings of great joy,” etc., 
at the same time striking a pose befitting her declamation. 

4. The multitude of the heavenly host appears, the num- 
ber depending on the size of the chancel. The angels have 
all appeared from the center, coming from behind the screens. 

5. The shepherds go off to the other side of the church, 
presumably to Bethlehem to find the Child. 

6. The screens are drawn from in front of Mary and the 
manger, and the angels arrange themselves in a symmetrical 
picture about her, the first angel behind with hands and arms 
held up in a protecting attitude. Here is an opportunity for 
some lullaby music. The action has halted for a moment. 

7. The stage is now the stable in Bethlehem and the shep- 
herds enter, find the Child, and kneel in adoration. 

8. The wise men come from the rear of the church and 
offer gifts to the Babe. When they offer their gifts, music 
of adoration may be used. Tasty tableaux may be formed and 
held for each music number, but all should be very brief, and 
the whole series cannot be too long or be so obvious as to 
seem other than natural movements in a period of adoration. 
We usually end with a stanza of “Silent Night.” 

Then the minister pushes the screens away from behind 
Mary and the first angel, opening the view to the altar. He 
carries a candle which he lights from the master candle on the 
center of the altar, with the words, “Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father, which is in heaven.” In the meantime the choir 
members have unpinned the lights from their robes, hung them 
on the hooks under the music racks, and passed out candles 
that were ready for them, and march out in the recessional, 
lighting their candles by that of the minister as they pass him 
standing in front of the altar. They have only the words of 
the recessional on a small typewritten sheet (practically all 
our hymn-singing is in unison, always the pro- and recessional 
at least). The minister follows them out, pronounces the 
benediction from the doorway of the church, and the choir 
sings a response from outside. This year that response was a 
two-fold amen in seven parts using the chief motif in ‘‘Silent 
Night.” 

To go back a little, sometimes the angels have carried lighted 
candles from the beginning. This makes a good picture and 
helps to center the eyes of the congregation on the tableaux 
throughout the play. When the time comes for the recession- 
al, as the singing begins, the wise men, then the shepherds 
rise from their places and lead out, down the aisle; the angels 
follow and then the choir and minister. It makes a very 
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good picture. Possibly an improvement would be for the 
angels to lead with the actors following. Mary stays in her 
place, the choir passing around her in two lines and uniting 
in front. After the final amen there is a screen drawn in 
front of her. And the service is finished. 

A member of the church who has had considerable experi- 
ence with dramatics controls the staging entirely. I choose 
the music to give the desired story, using anthems, carols 
(often only one stanza to carry on some bit of the narrative) 
solos (or parts of them), connecting all by quick modulations 
on the organ, usually without a break. Last year, for the first 
time, I wrote some bits of recitative and arioso music to get 
in some needed text as briefly as possible, and at the same time 
serve as modulation between more definite compositions. They 
made a rather good contrast to the setness and regularity of 
form in the anthems and carols. 

One year Mary was possessed of a very beautiful voice and 
when she was first exposed to view, stood up and sang the 
“Magnificat” to the chant very commonly used with that text. 
This placed the text out of its historical place, but the sense 
of it fitted in there all right. 

A first attempt of this sort is likely to be difficult. Actors, 
if young, are sometimes hard to impress with enough serious- 
ness to get their functions clearly understood. Choir mem- 
bers are likely to be scornful, especially if they have lived 
through a good many Christmas seasons successfully without 
making any such effort. It is true and unfortunate that they 
work without much idea of how the whole thing is appearing 
from the nave. But last year we had much the best co- 
operation yet. The actors actually omitted unnecessary talk- 
ing and the choir, after two preceding successes, had some 
faith in the final outcome. Those sitting next to the screens 
were not so handicapped this time as previously, for glazed 
paper was pinned on the screens facing toward the choir. This 
prevented much tone absorption. 

The timing must be well in the mind of the dramatic coach 
before a rehearsal is attempted. After the details of each 
episode are set in the minds and bodies of the actors, one or 
two full rehearsals of the act with only the organ are needed, 
and at least one with the choir; several are desirable but sel- 
dom possible. 

There is one danger from the standpoint of the audience. 
Children are likely to come, regarding the whole affair as an 
entertainment for their particular benefit. It is well to have 
it understood that children should be attended by adults who 
will keep them scattered through the audience and separated 
somewhat from others of their own ages. 

The play could be made longer by spreading out the Ad- 
vent section and adoration scenes, and by interpolating the 
Annunciation scene. But, on the other hand, it might become 
monotonous by so doing. Also, when the music moves along 
in the necessary manner, it takes a lot of it to fill in the time. 
That means many hours of preparation, and quite a strain in 
the actual performance in order to keep things going as they 
must, to seem easily orderly. 


THE 1935 SERVICE 
Organ: Karg-Elert, Choralprelude on In Dulci Jubilo. 

“God rest ye merry,” traditional carol, unison by contraltos- 
tenors-basses, sopranos singing descant from outside at the 
rear. 

“Arise shine,” Elvey. 

“Blessed be the Lord God,” Gounod; 

‘Peace be unto you,” Atherton; 

“Break forth O beauteous,’ Bach—these three forming a 
‘responsory service’ with versicles by the minister between the 
three numbers. 

‘See the dawn from heaven,” Marshall (s-a). 

“Coventry Carol,” (chorus). 

“Bells within the steeples,” Praetorius. 
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The Pageant 

“O Thou that Tellest,’’ Handel, chorus of introduction. 

Prologue by the ‘Angel of Prophecy,’ spoken. 

“Zion hears her watchmen,” Bach, from “Sleepers wake,” 
lowered in pitch for all men to sing. 

“There were shepherds,” Vincent; shepherds wander in at 
the rear as the anthem starts; first angel appears at “And lo 
the angel”; remaining angels appear at ‘‘And suddenly there 
was with the angel.” 

“O little town,” Redner, sung by children in the rear; the 
shepherds leave; screen is removed in front of ‘Mary.’ 

“Magnificat,” chanted by ‘Mary.’ 

“Lo how a Rose,” Praetorius; shepherds enter from the left 
during the second stanza. 

“We three kings,” Hopkins; unison with descant for the 
first stanza; chorus with soprano obbligato for the second; 
Wise Men enter by the center aisle. 

“Silent night holy night,’ Gruber, soprano-contralto for 
first stanza, chorus with soprano obbligato for second (dur- 
ing adoration). 

“Away in a manger,” Scotch folksong, soprano solo by 
‘Mary,’ the chorus humming an accompaniment. 

Candle-light Service, recessional, and benediction, followed 
by shortened stanza of ‘God rest ye merry,” dying away at 
the close. 


THE 1936 SERVICE 


Organ: Faulkes, Fantasia on Christmas Carols. 

“Benedictus,” from ‘St. Cecilia Mass,” Gounod, sung by 
choir in the entry. 

‘“O come Redeemer,” West. 

“Alleluia,” Saint-Saens, from ‘Christmas Oratorio,” sung 
by quartet. 

“Bells within the steeples,” Praetorius. 
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“Comfort ye,” Handel, tenor; 

“Thus saith the Lord,’ Handel, bass; 

“Behold a virgin,’ Handel, contralto; 

“There shall a Star,’ Mendelssohn. First three from 
“Messiah,” fourth from “Christus”; no action during these 
numbers. 

“And there were in the same country,” Schwab, a tenor 
recitative written to fit the action, as the shepherds wander in 
from the right; at “And lo the angel of the Lord,” the first 
angel appears. 

“Fear not oh ye shepherds,” Saint-Saens, soprano solo from 
“Christmas Oratorio.” 

“Thus spake the seraph,” Smart; remaining angels appear. 

“Shepherds then up and quick,” traditional carol, as the 
shepherds leave. 

“Virgin by the Manger,” Franck, duet for two sopranos, 
which opened the section devoted to ‘Mary and the Child’; 
‘Mary’ unscreened as this opens. 

“What Child is this,” Greensleeves, in special arrangement 
for soprano-tenor-bass; shepherds enter from left. 

“When Jesus our Lord,’ Mendelssohn, from ‘‘Christus,” 
soprano recitative, as the Wise Men come down center aisle. 

“Say where is He born,” Mendelssohn, from ‘‘Christus,” 
for men’s voices. 

“So bring Him incense,’ Greensleeves; chorus with so- 
prano obbligato. 

“Come then let us hasten,” Bach, opening number of the 
adoration section of the pageant. 

“Sing chorus of angels,” the third stanza of ‘‘Adeste 
Fideles,” with descant. 

“We Christians may,” Bach. 

“Silent night holy night,” Gruber, soprano-contralto duet 
for first stanza, chorus with soprano obbligato for third. 

Candle-light Service, recessional, benediction, and “Seven- 
fold Amen,” Stainer, sung from outside rear. 
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THE 1937 SERVICE 
Organ: Saint-Saens, Rhapsodie de Noel. 

“Silent night,’ Gruber, sung by trio of women’s voices, at 
an upper window in the rear. 

“Christmas Bells,” Forsyth. 

“Cradle Song,” Rennes; published as a solo but arranged 
as solo, soprano-contralto duet, and soprano against humming 
chorus. 

‘Angels we have heard,’ French, men’s voices. 

“The Lamb,” Henschel, contralto solo with humming 
chorus. 

“Shepherds now go we,” Austrian, trio of women’s voices. 
“Sioux Tribal Melody,” Gaul, soprano solo and chorus. 
The Pageant 

“The voice of one crying,’ Garrett ; 

‘How beautiful upon the mountains,” Harker, a solo, two 
pages, beginning after the opening recitative; 

“Veni Emmanuel,” 13th century plainsong, men’s voices; 

“Comfort ye my people,” Schwab, written for recitative and 
baritone-bass duet; 

“Praised be the Lord,” Parker, with no action during these 
numbers arranged as the prophecy. 

“There were shepherds,” Handel, from “The Messiah” ; 
shepherds wander in from the right; first angel enters at 
“And lo the angel’; remaining angels enter at “And 
suddenly.” 

“Glory to God,” Handel, from ‘The Messiah,” chorus. 

“Then said the shepherds,” Schwab, written for the oc- 
casion; shepherds leave at left. 

“Sleep my bonny,” Lithuanian; ‘Mary’ unscreened and 
angels rearrange themselves to frame the picture; two stanzas 
of the carol were used. 

“And the shepherds came with haste,” Schwab, written for 
the occasion; shepherds enter from left. 

“While all things were in quiet,” Dunham, soprano solo 
and chorus, opening the adoration scene. Wise Men come 
down center aisle as trio of men’s voices begin “The light 
hath shined.” They present gifts as a chorus sings “To the 
glory of their King.” 

‘“Twixt ox and ass,” Gevaert. 

“Silent night holy night,” Gruber, third stanza. 

Lighting of candles, recessional, benediction. 
amen, using motif of ‘‘Silent night.” 


Responsive 


The Dolmetsch Festival 


By MELVILLE SMITH 


English festival of ancient music and instruments 


Hastemere, Surrey, England, is 
the home of the Dolmetsch festival, a phenomenon rare in our 
day—an entire family devoted to the study and performance 
of music. Three generations performed in the festival this 
year: Arnold Dolmetsch and Mrs. Dolmetsch; Rudolph, the 
eldest son, and his wife Millicent; Carl, the younger son, and 
his wife Marie; Cecile and Natalie, the two daughters; and 
Christopher and Arnold, two of the grandchildren. In their 
devotion to music and in the solidarity as a family, the 
Dolmetsch group reminds one of the family of Bachs. Each 
is talented in his own particular way and there is no member 
of the family who does not play several instruments with skill 
and musical perception. 

Arnold Dolmetsch, though in feeble health and of ad- 
vanced age (he was eighty this year) was heard several times 
on the clavichord, and one could feel his mastery of the in- 
strument and enjoy the fine sonority and justness of inter- 
pretation, at the same time regretting that one had not heard 
him a few years ago. Mrs. Dolmetsch also gave memorable 
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performances on the viola da gamba, from which she evokes a 
tone free from all strain and forcing. 

Rudolph is without doubt one of the outstanding harpsi- 
chordists of the present day; he is probably the only per- 
former on this instrument who has not been a pianist, but 
who has, so to speak, been brought up on the harpsichord 
from earliest youth. At the age of twelve, I believe he told 
me, he first played the Goldberg Variations in public. With 
such a schooling as this, and with the constant supervision of 
his father, he has had opportunities for development accorded 
to few. He also makes his debut as a conductor at Wigmore 
Hall this fall. With his wife, an accomplished performer on 
the viola da gamba, several splendid performances were given 
this summer. Epecially noteworthy was the Sonata in D by 
Bach, played (as originally intended) by viola da gamba and 
harpsichord, and not, as modern editions too often would have 
it, by ‘cello and piano. 

The art of playing the recorders has been developed to the 
highest conceivable point by Carl Dolmetsch. To many who 
think of this instrument as a sort of musical toy for amateurs, 
it would be a revelation to hear these virtuoso performances, 
of which the Leclair Sonata was perhaps the most remarkable. 
The richness and musically satisfying quality of consorts of 
four and five recorders also come as a surprise to those who 
have not heard them well played. We can then understand 
the popularity of the recorders in earlier times, and we can 
also realize how misleading it is for us to hear, for example, 
the flute parts of many of the cantatas of Bach played on the 
modern transverse flute. The flute obbligato from the “Peas- 
ant Cantata,” played by Carl Dolmetsch on the recorder, gave 
a taste of what we might expect if the original instrumentation 
of such works were restored. 

Perhaps the core of the whole Dolmetsch movement, if such 
it can be named, is however the revival of the viols, and the 
performance of early music on the stringed instruments for 
which it was intended. It is enlightening to talk with string 
players of the present day about the viols. They almost in- 
variably comment upon the ‘weak tone’’ of these instruments, 
their “lack of expression,” and so forth. It is obvious from 
their remarks that they have never heard the viols played, but 
at best have seen them hanging on the walls of some museum, 
or read in books a few stray comments about them. Indeed, 
organists of the present day speak in much the same manner 
about the instruments of previous generations. We are so 
wont to assume, to paraphrase the remarks of Mr. Dolmetsch, 
that music as an art started at the zero point some few hundred 
years ago, and has developed steadily throughout the ensuing 
centuries to its present state of dazzling perfection! It would 
seem rather that we should adopt an attitude of mind which 
would enable us to reconstruct the great periods of music his- 
tory as authentically as possible, so as to enjoy the full flavor 
of the music and obtain true aesthetic satisfaction. One of 
the prime requisites of such a program would be the per- 
formance of the music on the instruments for which it was 
intended. 

But to return to the viola. It is impossible to describe the 
sound of these instruments. Gramophone records are avail- 
able for those who are curious and who have not had the op- 
portunity of hearing these instruments actually played. Their 
tone is rich in harmonic development, more nasal, less ‘‘silky,”’ 
than that of the violin family. To some, this would be less 
expressive; to others, more so—just as modern round flutes 
and Diapasons seem to some ears more musical and to others 
less so, than their counterparts from the older instruments. It 
is apparently a matter of taste. Suffice it to say, however, that 
once having heard a Fantasia of Gibbons or of Jenkins, or a 
suite of Elizabethan airs on the viols, it is almost a laughable 
experience to hear the same music performed by a_ string 
quartet. I can speak with feeling on the subject, for this ex- 
perience was vouchsafed to me shortly after the Dolmetsch 
festival. Music which was vital and intriguing became life- 
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Used in the Dolmetsch Festival, 
52-note compass, on 1 5/16’’ wind. 


less and dull when played on modern instruments. It then 
seemed apparent why we are not in general interested in the 
old music—we have never heard it. In the same way, pre- 
Bach organ music, and even much of Bach, leaves many hearers 
cold. No wonder—they have never heard it except in tran- 
scription, that is, on modern instruments of a type for which 
the music was never intended. 

In this connection, an excerpt from a recent article by 
Gunther Ramin (La Revue Internationale de Musique, Vol. 
1, No. 1) may not be out of place. The article is headed 
“How shall we interpret the organ music of J. S. Bach?” 
(I give a free translation.) 

“There exists almost no instrument of which the interpre- 
tation in the realm of sonority and dynamics leaves so much 
to the imagination as the organ; there exists almost no liter- 
ature which, like the works of the baroque period and of the 
preceding epochs, poses the question of the interpretation of 
sonority, dynamics, and phrasing, for these indications are 
lacking in the scores. We can never determine or prove how 
Bach wished his works to be played, while on the contrary 
the classic school, with Mozart and Beethoven, gives the in- 
terpreter much clearer indications of rhythm and phrasing. 

“As far as the interpretation of the organ works of Bach 
is concerned—omitting for the present the laws which result 
from the inherent structure of the works—there exists never- 
theless a means of fulfilling more faithfully the intentions of 
the composer: namely, the study of the organs of the epoch 
of Bach, which we possess still in Germany. We may cite 
especially the magnificent organ in the Jakobi Kirche in Ham- 
burg, on which Bach himself played. When we succeed in 
reproducing on modern organs the bold and lofty sonorities 
characteristic of this instrument, or of a Silbermann, we ap- 
proach as nearly as possible the sonority which Bach himself 
desired.” 

The chamber organ which is played at the Dolmetsch fes- 
tival cannot fail to intrigue those who are interested in the or- 
gan as a musical instrument. The accompanying photographs 
show this instrument, now in the possession of Mr. Dolmetsch. 
It was constructed by Snetzler in 1764. The compass is CC 
to e*, 52 notes, lowest C-sharp being omitted. There are 
five ranks of pipes: 8’ Stopped Flute, 4’ Stopped Flute, 
Fifteenth of metal, and a two-rank Mixture (19th and 22nd 
from CC to B, and 12th and 17th from middle-C to the top.) 
All these pipes are ingeniously arranged so as to take up the 
smallest possible space, the basses being horizontal and the 
longest pipes mitered. As is often the case with the older 
instruments, the organ had been “‘restored’’ when it came into 
the possession of Mr. Dolmetsch. The original (and present) 
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wind pressure of 1 5/16” had been raised to make “more 
tone” by placing weights on the bellows; according to Mr. 
Dolmetsch, the tone had been thus impaired. By careful re- 
storation (this time in the best sense of the word, that is, by 
progressing backwards) the organ has now been put into con- 
dition, and its tone is pervasive but not dominating when 
played with other instruments. A Fantasy by William Lawes 
for organ, violin, and viola da gamba showed the instrument 
to good advantage. 

I have spoken of but a few of the impressions received while 
at Haslemere. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of all is 
the fact that Arnold Dolmetsch has not only revived the music 
of the period, but has also rescued many of the instruments 
from oblivion, has constructed in his workshops modern 
harpsichords, clavichords, virginals, viols, recorders, violins, 
lutes, etc., and has taught many pupils to play these instru- 
ments, not as archaic curiosities but as a vital musical experi- 
ence. It is interesting to note that as early as 1892 Mr. 
Dolmetsch and a group of pupils gave concerts of old music 
in England and elsewhere. Perhaps his revival of the early 
music will seem as important to us in time as the discovery 
by Mendelssohn and his contemporaries of the music of Bach, 
which, except for their efforts, might have laid in dusty 
archives for many generations. 

The 14th festival was held July 18th to 30th and included 
twelve concerts, that on July 25th being ‘Arnold Dolmetsch’s 
80th Birthday Concert’ of music composed by Mr. Dolmetsch. 
The personnel of the festival included 26 instrumentalists, 9 
vocalists, and 18 dancers. The instruments included lute, 
vihuela, complete family of viols, complete family of violins, 
mediaeval harps, virginals, harpsichord, clavichord, chamber 
organ, complete family of recorders, pipe and tabour, and 
horn. 

The 1939 festival is scheduled for July 17th to 29th. Full 
details can be had by addressing the Dolmetsch Festival, 
Haslemere Hall, Haslemere, Surrey, England. 


Organs in Germany in 1938 


By NORMAN H. TAYLOR oe 
¢ An article in the August Musique et 


Instruments, Paris, by Gabriel Bourdon reports the congress 
held in the University of Fribourg for a study of the small- 
organ problem. A dozen small organs were on exhibition 
by various builders, the largest being by Walcker. It may be 
recalled that the University possesses the Praetorius organ, re- 
constructed by Walcker; this instrument was heard during the 
congress, and much admired as an example of ancient tone. 

The modern small organs exhibited varied from a small 
Portativ of three ranks, to one of thirty stops unified and 
duplexed from five ranks. The Reviewer mentions that in 
this latter instrument there was a Fourniture of three ranks 
and a 16’ reed. It is presumed that the accompanying stop- 
list is of the latter instrument, which is credited to Walcker ; 
but the foreign specification-reporters have not yet become 
educated to the modern refinements developd by T.A.O. 
[With the net result that this stoplist is obviously erroneous 
and defective; all we can do is to present it as is.—T.S.B.] 
The information given, however, is as follows: 

Pedal: 16’ Bourdon, 8’ Flute, 4’ ditto, 2’ ditto, IV Fourni- 
ture, VI ditto, 16’ Anche, 8’ ditto, 4’ ditto, 2’ ditto. 

Great: 16 Bourdon, 8’ Principal, 8’ Bourdon, 4’ Octave, 
4’ Flute, 1 1/3’ Tierce, I] Fourniture, III ditto, 8’ Cromorne, 
4’ Chalumeau. 

Swell: 8’ Bourdon, 8’ Bourdon [No, it’s not T.A.O.’s 
mistake] 4’ Bourdon, 4’ Principal, 2 2/3’ Nasard, 2’ Octave, 
2’ Flute, 1 1/3’ Larigot, 1’ Piccolo, III Fourniture, 16’ Anche, 
8’ ditto. 

The measurements of this organ are approximately 9’ high, 
7’ wide, 4’ 4” deep; console detached. 
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THE CHAMBER ORGAN 
against a background of ancient Dolmetsch instruments, 
pipes are installed in this true Portativ. 


Ranging between the smallest and the largest organ ex- 
hibited were small Positivs of four or five stops, with a single 
manual and mechanical action; most of them included a 
Fourniture or a small mixture. Two-manual and pedal or- 
gans were also exhibited, apparently with mechanical action. 
The Reviewer commented on the reeds, which he said were 
derived from the Regal, Baerpfeife, and Ranket. His opinion 
is that they were charming and delicate, but in the chorus or 
tutti they would bear no comparison with the reeds such as 
are preferred in France. 

Wind-pressures on these small German organs were sur- 
prisingly low, ranging from approximately 1.6” to 2.79”— 
40 to 70 mm. 

He notes that in Germany the tendency is to bring back, 
even in small instruments, the ancient style of pipework and 
voicing. He also notes that the same tendency is growing in 
France. Says he: 

“The role of the organ is not to imitate the orchestra or to 
bring out new timbres, but to conserve that which is personal 
to the organ and that does not exist in other music instru- 
ments.” 

The keyboard range in the German instruments at the con- 
gress was surprising: 54 to 56 notes on the manuals, 27 to 30 
notes on the pedal. That, Mr. Bourdon points out, is not the 
practise in France, even in small organs; standard French 
practise is 61 and 32 compass. 

That he is not very much in sympathy with the specifications 
of the organs at the Fribourg congress is evident when he 
speaks of the French small organ, which he builds up from a 
stopped flute, an open flue of Diapason character, and a Gam- 
ba or Salicional, enclosed in an expression chamber—which 
seems to be a modern improvement in small organs in France. 


Tribute to Andre Marchal 


By Comte de Miramon Fitz-James 

® His playing finds its inspiration in the purest of taste, the 
most exquisite musical sentiment, and in the profound respect 
with which he approaches his instrument. In Marchal the 
gift of improvisation goes hand in hand with his gift as an 
interpreter. Either long or short, they are classically con- 
structed or developed; the thought behind them and their 
Style are in perfect accord; the cleverness of his harmonic 
and contrapuntal development, the rhythmic variety, the 
charming coloring, and the individuality he puts into them 
keeps his audience constantly alert. Marchal proves to us that 
if science is the indispensable basic factor in improvisation, it 
is only the expression of the ideal of a sensitive soul which 
can make of them a work of art. 
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Ah! an Anonymous Letter 


Here's a reader who gets into 
T.A.O. promptly and takes statements for what they mean. 

“I am taking you at your word and writing an anonymous 
letter. First I would congratulate Mr. H. B. Welliver on the 
instrument which he lauds. I have heard an organ of almost 
identical specifications for some years and it is the best that 
I have ever heard. Secondly I wish to comment on your Edi- 
torial anent the chant. Your observations are doubtless true 
[It’s my guess he’s being generous now.—Ep.} as regards 
most churches and choirs; I happen to have heard several 
trained choirs do chanting as it should be done, so I am partial 
to it. 

“Lastly I must add that I disagree with Mr. Smith in the 
matter of English-trained choirs, and English organs. He 
states that it is a matter of personal taste, which I suppose it 
is, although I had thought that brilliance and an over- 
abundance of reed tone denoted a superficial and lazy designer 
and builder. 

“Please accept my very best wishes for your excellent 
periodical.” Generous again, he is. 

But the letter, not signed, reads true, in spite of its possi- 
ble generosity ; anyway we’re at least trying to publish a decent 
magazine for the organ world. And lots of times we succeed 
too, if I do say it myself. 

Look at what Mr. Marryott has to say in these columns. 
Results like that are not an accident; they spring from the 
magazine's publication of Mr. Einecke’s article, and if the 
readers knew how long we had to work on Mr. Einecke to 
make him stop puttering around with his choirs and get that 
article written, they'd give T.A.O. more credit for it than Mr. 
Einecke. 

Speaking of the credit we ought to get, T.A.O. deserves 2 
lot of credit for sticking to that fumbled stoplist business until 
at last we could evolve a stoplist form that would satisfactorily 
take care of all possible organ-building details of importance 
in the presentation of a stoplist in print. Now we can print 
more details than the average builder gives in a stoplist— 
more details even than he ever gives the man whose money 
he takes for the organ. 

More credit too is due for the presentation of recital and 
church-service programs in a way to make repertoire-checking 
a much easier matter for the reader. 


—t.s.b.— 
I celebrated the arrival of September by attending church in 
that highly individualistic Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
New York. Chants? They used only Gregorian there. I 
thought it felt like a little too much Gregorian. All in unison, 
men’s voices, most of it unaccompanied. Had a good flavor, 
thoroughly churchly. Though I could not decipher more 
than one word in fifty spoken or intoned at the altar, I could 
easily understand the words sung in the choirloft. Because 
the altar end of it was unintelligible, at least to me, I thought 
that part of the service much too long after the sermon. It’s 
barely possible that the clergy might be chided. Possible also 
that a thoroughly good amplification system would be a help 
in St. Mary's. Shouldn’t a church service say things definitely 


and intelligibly? I think so. It was tough sledding to try 
to understand the sermon; an amplification system would have 
corrected that too. 

How could St. Mary’s services be improved? I think per- 
haps a few improvements could be made, and if those in 
authority there are as anxious to improve their work as we in 
this office are to improve T.A.O., perhaps suggestions will be 
welcome; at any rate they are applicable to many churches 
equally, so are of possible benefit to readers at large. 

Gregorian should be unaccompanied, as it was, but the pitch 
could be much lower, to avoid the unpleasantness of top tones 
sung by a voice or voices that can’t take them in comfort; 
any chant of any type that goes so high that the average man 
in the pew could not sing it for himself, is on the wrong 
track. All right for opera, all wrong for church. 

The accompaniment furnished some of the plainsong was 
especially good in that it dodged the hardness of Gregorian 
accompaniment as taught in every school and textbook, and 
made the harmony slightly human and tolerable. That was 
a move in the right direction. Just because they used horrible- 
sounding harmonies centuries ago is no reason for our being 
satisfied with them as an occasional accompaniment to plain- 
song; they didn’t know any better then; the art of music had 
not progressed enough. A church today would not go back 
to candles just because that was the best they could do cen- 
turies ago. Gregorian should go entirely unaccompanied for 
most of it, but if much plainsong is used in any one service, 
a little accompaniment will be a relief. I felt that in St. 
Mary’s the sound of a good old-fashioned major-mode hymn- 
tune sung in unison from the choirloft would have been a 
treat; not much, say just one such tune. 

There was no anthem but I did not miss it. The effect of 
a choir of men’s voices in unison was quite good enough to 
enrich the service; the anthem was not necessary. 

—t.s.b.— 
Fifty million Frenchmen have looked at the sad mental plight 
of a hundred million Americans and decided they wouldn't 
want to deteriorate to such extent, so they have petitioned their 
servants to promulgate an official ruling to preserve the name 
organ to mean what it always has meant in all civilized coun- 
tries for the past five centuries. 

Did Franck, Widor, Vierne write their music for the “‘tuyau 
orgue’? If they ever did, I never saw any of it published. 
All I've ever seen from France has always been music “pour 
l'orgue.’” What a bunch of chumps we've been in America 
to let our language deteriorate to the point where we deserve 
little better than scorn. 

It was Mr. Reginald L. McAll, if I remember rightly, who 
decades ago engineered a petition from the better element of 
the organ profession to all American organ-builders to refer 
to their noble instruments correctly as organs—nothing less, 
nothing more. 

Here’s hoping the fifty million Frenchmen stick to the truth 
as they've always known it, irrespective of twistings that are 
to be done by those who hope to make fortunes for them- 
selves if only they can twist the organ out of its heritage of 
centuries; and the organist is to be the cat’s paw to flip the 
golden chestnuts out of the very hot fire of decency.—T.S.B. 
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Stage Fright 


By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


Associate Editor, Church Department 





Many words have been used in 
trying to explain this phenomenon and supply a remedy. I 
have read many articles on the subject, some by eminent 
psychologists wherein learned sentences revealed the causes, 
the nature, and the mental convolutions concerned with this 
very disturbing actuality in the path of every public per- 
former. Never have I seen a remedy which offered much 
help to the sufferer. 

In my many years as a teacher it has been my privilege 
to give some help to numerous students who were literally 
‘scared stiff’ in public. One young man was a cellist, gradu- 
ate of a famous conservatory. He was so frightened in solo 
playing that his fingers actually trembled. After a long talk 
about the absurdity of the whole difficulty he remarked: “Why 
didn’t somebody ever tell me all this before? I believe J 
could have become a solo player had I known how to conquer 
stage fright.” The next day he played a complete recital 
with never a qualm or a quiver. 

If you have stage fright, the first thing you must do is to 
convince yourself that you are making a fool of yourself over 
nothing at all. Public performance demands first of all ade- 
quate preparation. If you play from memory you must possess 
a dependable grasp of the music from visual, aural, and mus- 
cular standpoints. This is said on the premise that you know 
these three types of the memory process. If you are lacking 
in any one phase, especially the first, you had better play with 
your score in front of you. 

Before I go further, permit me to intrude my own personal 
battle with this monster. As a child I was taught to be seen 
but not heard. My courage was conspicuous by its absence 
when it came to playing in public. One day I decided that a 
music profession was not for me unless I overcame this weak- 
ness; therefore, I must never again be afraid. And, believe 
it or not, I never was. 

Now it is all very well to say this to yourself but it is quite 
another matter to carry it out successfully. What do we fear 
in public? Simply this: What will the audience think of ME? 
Isn't this an absurd form of egotism or of self-depreciation? 
If we do not believe we can do a good job, why are we 
there under the pretense of being a public performer? 

We are there to do the best we can, even if we do not 
do as well as we desire. As a famous old actor used to say, 
“After all, the joke is on the audience; they have paid to see 
you. If you do not go through with it, the complaint is 
theirs and not yours. Wait until they complain before you 
break down and weep.” There is sound common sense there. 
You probably will not fail anyway; certainly not if you are 
prepared. Do not borrow trouble by anticipating something 
you have no intention of doing. This means self-reliance. 
Without being conceited, we musicians must be always sure 
we have something to offer—or we should not be musicians. 

Even more important, however, is to find a substitute for 
thoughts which bring us to this state of jitters—called stage 
fright. Here the books are strangely silent. In music, at 
least, we have a solution. 

As players we must realize that we are merely humble 
mediaries between a great man (let us say the immortal J. S. 
Bach) and our listeners. We ate at the keyboard to reveal 
the beauties of a masterpiece. This is our one and our only 
excuse for being there at all. If we can stir the imagination 
or the emotions of each individual in the audience by this 
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great music (not our personal effort, mind you, in playing it) 
then we are interpreters indeed. Not many may write the 
Passacaglia, but if we are sincere, trained musicians, what is 
there to fear in giving it to others? On the contrary it is a 
privilege for us to be permitted to share this marvelous music 
with our friends. The audience are our friends or they would 
not bother to come at all. If we can convince ourselves that 
they are there for the music, and that their concern is not with 
our insignificant selves, then we may play with every certainty 
that our own part is simply that of the revealer of a great 
musical work. 

This conception of public performance is one which will 
destroy entirely the notion that we are there to demonstrate 
some sort of personal superiority. Such a notion is only the 
delusion of the charlatan. As Rachmaninoff once said, the 
greatest virtue in music is sincerity. 

Sincerity in performance necessitates just such a point of 
view as I have suggested. And with such an ideal we may 
find in public playing a pleasure and a satisfaction which 
leave no room for that silly destroyer of our hopes which 
others call stage fright. 


Junior Choirs & Our Services 
By DONALD F. NIXDORF 


East Congregational Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Ws have a plan here which we 
believe would meet the approval of many others. We use 
the children’s choirs only at the principal morning service 
on festival occasions which call for combined choirs. How- 
ever, my children’s choirs sing every Sunday morning at a 
special Junior Church Service at 9:00, which is well attended 
by the younger people and children who attend Sunday school 
following the service. 

Our chancel is quite large, so I seat the girls’ choir on one 
side and the boys’ choir on the other. The order of service 
is almost identical with the adult service held at 11:00. In- 
troits, Glorias, versicles, and responses are all sung by the 
children, and our minister of religious education speaks briefly 
in language the children can understand. 

At the end of my first season we closed with five organized 
groups of 209 choristers. This Church seems to be ready to 
go forward musically. Each year it sponsors a concert course 
in the large civic Auditorium; our program this year will in- 
clude two nights of opera by the San Carlos company, Fritz 
Kreisler, John Charles Thomas, Jose Iturbi and his sister, Nel- 
son Eddy, Jessica Dragonette. 

Our choir season closed with a Rose Festival in which all 
my choirs participated. The attendance was so great that two 
identical services will be held next year. We used 18,000 
roses in the decorations; after the festival they were sent to 
hospitals and the shut-ins. 


INSTALLATION SERVICE 

Organ: Batiste, Communion. Processional. 

Introit (minister and choir) by Ivanov. 

Collect (a prayer by minister and congregation). 

Statement of Call (minister): ‘‘Forasmuch as the board of 
trustees and board of deacons, acting under the authority of 
the Church, have invited those present to serve as minister of 
education and minister of music to this congregation, I hereby 
present to you, its people, Charles F. Goudey and Donald F. 
Nixdorf.” 

To the ministers: “He that doth not take his cross and fol- 
low after Me, is not worthy of Me. He that findeth his life 
shall lose it; and he that loseth his life for My sake shall find 
it. And whosoever shall give a cup of water unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, shall do it unto me. 
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“You, Charles and Donald, are entrusted with the responsi- 
bilities of a sacred office. Recognizing your obligation to God 
to hold high the light of faith, and to this people to perform 
with high devotion a holy task, do you agree that with the 
help of Almighty God you will conduct the business of your 
office in a manner that will bring glory to Him and honor 
to your church?” 

Ministers: ‘“We pledge ourselves so to do, God being our 
helper and our guide.” 

To congregation: “Do you, the people of this Church, re- 
ceive Charles F. Goudey as minister of education and Donald 
F. Nixdorf as minister of music, and do you promise to sup- 
port them in their ministry among you?” 

Congregation: ‘We do so accept their ministry among us, 
and we do so promise to support them.” 

Choral Meditation (ministers kneeling before the altar). 

Minister: “I place upon you this hood, a symbol of the 
sacred task to which the people of this Church have called 
you. May your mutual relationships kindle the flame of de- 
votion within you, that your spirits may be strong to do God's 
holy will. As minister of this Church I hereby declare you 
duly set apart and installed as minister of education and minis- 
ter of music of East Congregational Church.” 

Prayer of Consecration, “Gloria Patri,” Scripture. 

“I am Alpha and Omega,” Stainer. 

Versicles, Responses, Meditation, Prayer, Lord’s Prayer, An- 
nouncements, Offering. 

“Voice in the wilderness,” Scott (vocal solo). 

Presentation, ‘“Doxology,” Hymn, Sermon, Prayer, Com- 
munion Service, Benediction. 

“The Lord bless you and keep you,” Lutkin. 

Recessional, Vestry Prayer, Postlude, Friendly Greetings 
Between Worshippers. 

A JUNIOR CHURCH SERVICE 

Organ: Edmundson, Litania Solenne. 

Processional, Introit by Ivanov (minister and choir). 

Collect (minister and congregation), ‘Gloria Patri,” Scrip- 
ture, Meditation, Prayer, Lord’s Prayer, Hymn, Sermon, 
Prayer, Offering. 

“Come unto Me,” Handel. 

Presentation, ““Doxology,’’ Recessional, Vestry Prayer, Post- 
lude. 

THE ROSE FESTIVAL 

Yon, Hymn of Glory. 

Processional, Choral Call to Worship (Kremser-Davies) , 
Introit (minister and choir, setting by Cruickshank), ‘Gloria 
Patri,” Scripture. 

“Ode to Joy,” Beethoven. 

“Jesu do roses grow so red,” Webbe. 

Versicles, Responses, Meditation, Prayer, Lord’s Prayer. 

“Lo how a rose,” Praetorius. 

Announcements, Hymn, Sermon, Prayer, Presentation of 
Memorial Rosewood Vase, Offering. 

“Praise ye the Lord,” Franck. 

Presentation, ‘“Doxology.” 

“O morn of beauty,” Sibelius. 

Benediction, Choral Response, Silent Recessional (Elgar’s 
Pomp & Circumstance), Vestry Prayer. 

Schminke, Festival Postlude. Friendly Greetings Between 
Worshippers. 

ADDENDA 

Dr. Charles Warren Helsley is minister of the Church and 
with his name on the front page of the calendar are listed the 
names of the ministers of education and music. Dr. Helsley 
went about the selection of his new organist in a thorough 
and sensible manner. His choice, Mr. Nixdorf, has been in- 
creasingly prominent in church music and spent two summers 
with the Westminster Choir School—another object lesson, 
that our best modern churches are thinking first of their choral 
music and services as a whole, that organ-playing is no longer 
enough. 
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Miss Darnell's Junior-Choir Course 


¢ While in charge of the organ department of the Florida 
State College, Tallahasse, Miss Grace Leeds Darnell of the 
Guilmant Organ School faculty, New York, conducted a 
special course in junior-choir training. One outstanding 
project of the course, in connection with the new forms in 
service-building, was to convert an assembly hall into the 
semblance of a church, and a small group of children, avail- 
able for practise-teaching, was obtained from the local Baptist 
Church, the final demonstration-service being given by them. 


Miss Darnell's demonstration choir 





The hall, an oblong room with casement windows at each 
corner, had a low platform at one end; a handsome brocade 
with Chinese embroidery was fastened against the wall, sug- 
gesting a reredos. Below these hangings a settle was placed 
on the narrow platform, with a table in front, covered with 
Chinese embroidery, yellow flower-filled vases at each end, 
two tall candles between the vases, and Bible in the center. 
Windows were made to resemble leaded-glass by pasting strips 
of black passe-partout in diamond designs on the fly-screens. 
A piano (the only instrument available) was placed at the 
side, and seats for the choir were set in short rows facing each’ 
other. Chairs for the congregation were arranged in rows 
forming an aisle leading to the improvised chancel. Vest- 
ments were borrowed from an Episcopal church. 

For this demonstration-service, members of the class pro- 
vided the accompanying and conducting, with other members 
singing with the choir for added experience. Following the 
anthem, the students received their diplomas in junior-choir 
training, from the president of the College. 

Four young boys, with broken voices but a yearning to sing, 
applied for admission to the demonstration choir and re- 
ceived daily lessons from Miss Darnell. These boys sang a 
part of Mendelssohn’s “O rest in the Lord” as a choral re- 
sponse and showed such benefits from their training that they 
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will sing this season with the tenors and basses of their re- 
spective choirs. 

Because Miss Darnell had been engaged many months be- 
fore for a 1939 summer course in Northwestern University, it 
was impossible to arrange for a repetition of the course in 
Florida next summer as desired. At her own church in New 
York she will present her course next summer from July 5 to 
19.—CONTRIB. 


Discipline for Your Choir 


By ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


The first essential for success with children's choirs 


C5o00p discipline is a most valu- 
able and necessary asset. Without it, teaching becomes a fear- 
ful task; with it, every lesson is a pleasure and delight, to 
say nothing of the opportunity it gives you for the accomplish- 
ment of your aim; so by all means acquire it. 

Make your start with fairly young children, say children 
of the grades. Try to attract as many boys as girls. While 
young, they are fairly amenable, and more easily moulded 
into the form you desire. Have a few simple rules, and see 
that they are obeyed. Insist on prompt obedience, with no 
wavering about it; nothing will more quickly win the respect 
of the class. 

That modern practise of permitting children to “express 
themselves” has worn itself thin. It was simply a lazy way 
of getting along with the youngsters, and how? Parents and 
teachers began to realize that many young children have but 
little of real value to express, and certainly not valuable 
enough to compare with the effort of proper control later. 
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So cultivate in each child the habit of prompt obedience, 
for on this good habit a growing boy and girl, with a wise 
guide and counselor in the background on whom to rely, may 
be encouraged to give their ideas natural play. 

As they show themselves reliable, the discipline may be 
lightened bit by bit, while at a critical moment the good habit 
of obedience will carry them safely over a crisis, until finally, 
conscious of sympathetic understanding back of them, they 
learn to guide themselves wisely, choosing themselves the bet- 
ter way. 

Of course every choir must have rules, necessary for the 
protection of everybody. Discuss with the choristers the kind 
of a choir you and they desire, and the need of a few rules 
to get along comfortably. 

Picture to them the irregular child, not to be counted up- 
on. One day he arrives late. All work has to stop while 
he is shown a seat and instructed in the ways of a rehearsal. 
Not knowing the music (but-musical) he puts everybody out 
when he starts to sing. After making a picture of a most 
exasperating condition, ask the children how the choir can 
protect itself from such a member. The answers will imme- 
diately stress regular attendance. Then make a like picture 
of the rude, disobedient, disagreeable member; the rules will 
be promptly announced to be held to rigidly. After this, 
prizes for the accomplishment of these things may be offered 
—just a few for the first year. 

But the test of your ability as a good disciplinarian will 
come when the first slip occurs. Johnnie comes in late. 

“Will it count?” they wonder anxiously. 

Yes; it must! 

But an irate parent arrives at your door that evening, in- 
dignant that Johnnie was marked late. 

“He couldn’t help it!” 

“But he was late,” she is reminded. “If Johnnie is ex- 
cused, Susie must be too; she wasn’t any later than Johnnie.” 
And thus the war is waged, on and on. 

If you can stand firmly on that, you'll do; the choir is 
bound for success. It seems strange that success is dependeni 
on so small an event, but it is. Every child has his eye upon 
you; the firmer you stand, the more he admires you—while 
he is fighting vociferously for Johnnie at the same time. 

Pray for guidance. You have never needed it more. Do 
no talking. Take no sides. There is nothing to be said. 
Johnnie was late, and that is that! Yes; you'll probably go 
through an unpleasant season, but keep still, go steadily for- 
ward. This first is probably the worst battle you will be 
forced to fight. Already the children know your word is law. 
They will run no risks. 

Then comes the award service in the church. Every chor- 
ister is watching to see how Johnnie will fare when the medals 
are distributed. Will he wear one? It will be wise to have 
had a private talk with Johnnie before this occasion, remind- 
ing him that there can be no medal for him; that of course 
everybody is sorry. Remind him too, you expect him to be a 
good scout; he missed out; if it wasn’t his fault, it was his 
misfortune, and it’s too bad! But with all the others he is 
to make another start for his medal next time. 

Johnnie is there, vested and in line. He displays no medal, 
as the others do. You give him a smile in passing; he re- 
plies with a grin. Johnnie knows the whole performance was 
fair. ‘Hard luck!’ he summarizes it, and there is no rancor 
in his boyish heart. If his mother is not any too forgiving, 
the boy is; Johnnie is all for you. Why? Because you stood 
firmly to the rule he himself had helped the choir make. 

But as the choir grows, the discipline may relax, because it 
is no longer necessary. The older choristers begin to take 
over the control more and more with the newer and younger 
members, until discipline is rarely discussed. Everything goes 
on smoothly; no one would think of taking an advantage. 
They all know you will be obeyed; your word is to be counted 
on. Yes, it is as simple as that; permit the class to make its 
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tules, enforce them when broken by depriving the offender 
of his honors, and stick steadfastly to your rule. 

Sympathetic understanding of the mind of a child, respect 
for his efforts and his rights, will draw the choristers to you 
and stir their loyal affection. Such a condition is bound to 
attract them, making for happy relations on every side, which 
in turn makes the choir popular and its possibilities unlimited. 

Avoid over-burdening the choir with too many regulations; 
but make those few, iron-clad, until they become out-grown, 
to be discarded. Everything is cooperative; your aim becomes 
the practise of the Golden Rule. 





Science Says 
By Dr. WILLIAM H. BARNES 


Associate Editor, Organ Department 





Pror. Carl Emil Seashore, for 
many years head of the Psychology Department, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, is ready to retire from his active teaching 
and administrative work. As a parting gesture, and really as 
a cap-sheaf and summing up, not only of his own investi- 
gations but those of his research students during many years, 
he has just published The Psychology of Music (McGraw- 
Hill, $4.00). 

In this major work are embodied the essential parts of many 
of Prof. Seashore’s and his associates’ earlier works, as well 
as material published for the first time. A work published 
in 1919, Psychological Tests for Musical Intelligence, has had 
the widest circulation and publicity of any of Prof. Seashore’s 
writings. This earlier book, supplemented with phonograph 
records necessary for making the tests described, has been 
used for determining the potential musical gifts of grammar 
and highschool students in nearly all parts of this country, 
and to a smaller extent abroad. In passing, it should be said 
that the tests referred to have been revised, in the light of 
knowledge accrued during the past score of years, and are be- 
ing republished this fall. 

It is a fortuitous circumstance for the discovery and com- 
pilation into usable form of many scientific facts about music, 
when a practical psychologist like Prof. Seashore happens to 
be passionately fond of and interested in music. Musicians 
for the most part are anything but psychologists, and scientists 
usually have only a passing or lukewarm interest in music. 
Prof. Seashore has within him a combination of both inter- 
ests, developed to an unusual extent. As a consequence, he 
has spent the major part of a lifetime in psychological studies 
in many important fields of music, and his new work te- 
capitulates his findings. Another fortunate circumstance is 
that financial and laboratory facilities have been made avail- 
able in a very generous way to Prof. Seashore and his students 
for the pursuit of these studies over a long period. 

With what does the book concern itself? There are twenty- 
eight chapters, together with an appendix, elaborate bibliogra- 
phy, and indexes. 

The book begins with the consideration of the musical 
mind, then progresses to the musical medium and the science 
of music, through various chapters on pitch, intensity, the 
vibrato, time, timbre, tone quality, volume, rhythm, and then 
to chapters devoted to the intensive study and description of 
the physical and psychological characteristics of the tone 
qualities of band and orchestral instruments, with special em- 
phasis on the violin. Another chapter is devoted to the tonal 
characteristics of the piano and another deals with the sing- 
ing voice, from the laboratory point of view. 

These last two chapters may quite likely be the ones which 
will cause the most controversy. The statements made about 
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piano touch, in the chapter describing the characteristics of 
piano tone and how piano tone is produced, I am afraid are 
not likely to be believed by a good many pianists, because 
they at first glance tend to deflate the pianist’s ego. Further 
study of all the facts may tend to build it up again. The 
statements are proved scientifically, so far as I am concerned. 
Prof. Seashore quotes Prof. Ortmann, director of Peabody 
Conservatory, whose searching analysis of the historical, 
theoretical, and experimental evidences lead him to make the 
following summary: 

“The pianist has at his direct control only two of the four 
factors in music, viz: intensity and time. Pitch and timbre 
are determined primarily by the composer and the instrument. 
The pianist can control the intensity only in terms of the 
velocity of the hammer, at the moment at which it leaves the 
escapement mechanism, and by the action of the pedals. There 
are only two significant strokes on the key: the percussion and 
the non-percussion.” 

Although these facts have been known for a long time by 
instrument-makers and leading musicians, many of them have 
failed to recognize the facts or to admit them. 

Prof. Seashore by means of a “piano camera’ has proved 
the above statements scientifically. There are many details 
involved in the whole picture, such as the changes in tone 
quality resulting from striking the piano strings with differ- 
ent intensities, the time element and other factors, which must 
be considered in addition to the bare statement of the principal 
facts, quoted above. These other factors combine to give 
the wealth of effects a good pianist can secure from the piano. 
Prof. Seashore furnishes these details in masterly fashion. He 
recognizes, as we all do, that the pianist can produce indirectly 
a great variety of tone qualities, but only by his control of 
the intensity of the tone. 

Even though voice teachers generally recognize the vibrato 
as being present in all good singing, yet when they are told 
that the best singers habitually sing with a pitch vibrato which 
averages a half-tone in extent, that is, a quarter of a tone 
above and a quarter of a tone below the true pitch of the 
note being sung, and with an average speed of about six and 
a half such oscillations from true pitch per second, they answer 
that they don’t believe it. They probably will not believe that 
good singers, in 80% of the cases studied, start a note below 
the pitch, quickly reach the true pitch, and sing intervals in 
neither the tempered nor untempered scale, but vary from true 
intonation from time to time. It is the vibrato which makes 
such pitch deviations not only tolerable but pleasant. Prof. 
Seashore furnishes proof, from dozens of studies of the sing- 
ing of the leading artists of today, of these statements. Ac- 
curately calibrated machines enable the psychologist to record 
graphically the exact pitch, and all deviations from it, of any 
sustained tone. 

This work is indeed somewhat disturbing reading for the 
average musician. It is the scientific approach to music. This 
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purely objective listing, measuring and determining just what 
actually happens physically in the air when a person sings or 
plays any musical instrument, appear to give results at first 
blush which are so different from what we subjectively hear, 
or think we hear, that we may be shocked. 

It is fortunate that we subjectively supply in our own minds 
many things which are lacking in the sounds we hear. Some 
of the things supplied as developed by Prof. Seashore’s studies 
include the following: 

1. We can and do hear a good singer’s wide vibrato from 
the pitch, as a true pitch of richness and warmth, rather than 
as a seties of wobbles from the pitch. Furthermore it is for- 
tunate that this vibrato covers up so effectively the inaccuracies 
of intonation of the singer, and makes possible a smooth 
legato. 

2. We can and do hear low notes, produced chiefly as a 
resultant of the combination of higher pitches, as furnishing 
to our ears a definite and recognizable lower pitch. Scientific 
study proves that the low notes of many orchestral instruments 
are produced primarily by this means. 

3. Some of the numerous extraneous and totally unnecessary 
motions made by virtuoso pianists, in playing, have the sub- 
jective effect of making us hear changes in tone quality which 
are not there. 

The list might be greatly extended. I have mentioned only 
the most striking illusions which Prof. Seashore enumerates. 

I say that it does musicians and those interested in music 
much good to know the actual physical facts of their art, en- 
tirely separated and isolated from what they THINK they are 
producing when they are singing or playing, or what they 
THINK they hear when listening to others sing or play. When 
these facts are made clear to both the performer and listener, 
a more intelligent attitude for learning to play or sing or to 
listen to music is surely developed. When some of the fads 
and fancies which have surrounded the study of voice culture, 
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as well as piano playing, are subjected to the bright white 
light of a serious study of the physical facts involved in these 
pursuits, the majority of the fads and fancies will fall by the 
wayside and the serious student can progress more rapidly, 
with a much surer knowledge of what he is trying to ac- 
complish. 

Too many people try to surround the study of music with 
an air of mystery. While it is true that music itself, in spite 
of constant association, still remains a mystery, there is no 
reason why the study of perfecting one’s self in producing 
music should remain so. I am well aware that some people 
may resent having one of the greatest of the fine arts, music, 
subjected to what may appear to them as the indignity of be- 
ing taken into the laboratory, and being dissected, analyzed, 
classified, subdivided, and codified. 

The answer to them is that if such treatment of the art can 
discover the basic facts about it, divorced from the vast ac- 
cumulation of sentiment, habits, notions and traditions which 
have always surrounded it, only good can result. 

I therefore most heartily recommend the reading and study 
of the Psychology of Music to all serious students of music. 
The thoughtful reader of this book is bound to get a point of 
view towards music which he has never had before, and which 
he can undoubtedly use to advantage whether he be a teacher, 
student, or listener. Our readers will see an analogy to Dr. 
C. P. Boner’s specialized studies of organ pipes, in the work 
which Prof. Seashore has done in the more general fields of 
scientific musical research. 


Honest Terminology in France 

© A congress held last July in Fribourg, to exhibit and dis- 
cuss the small organ as built in Germany, is the subject of an 
article by Gabriel Bourdon in the August issue of Musique et 
Instruments, published in Paris. Apart from the interesting 
article itself, the Author appended a footnote which is of 
special interest today; it refers to a petition sent by a number 
of prominent French organists to the Minister of Commerce: 
and Director General of ‘les Beaux Arts,’ which, translated 
as literally as possible, reads: 

“The organists undersigned, desirous of conserving to the 
organ [speaking] by pipes the aesthetic and musical char- 
acteristics which up to this day have made its grandeur and 
renown—characteristics to which the tone-producing sources 
based upon other principles cannot pretend—petition respect- 
fully of the Minister of Commerce that the name organ shall 
be exclusively reserved for that instrument of music in which 
the sonorous pipe is put in vibration by the action of the wind.” 

The original French phrase, “‘l’orgue a tuyaux,” is trans- 
lated literally, ‘the organ by pipes,” or the organ speaking by 
pipes; and “‘le tuyau sonore” is translated literally “the pipe- 
sonorous,” or the sonorous pipe—NORMAN H. TAYLor. 
Second Correction on ‘French Reeds’ 

With apologies to everybody 

e “ ‘French reed’ is a more or less ambiguous term. It doesn’t 
necessarily mean the typical open French shallot such as Mr. 
Harrison has been using the past few years.”—Dr. WILLIAM 
H. BARNEs. 

“To put a fine point on it, there is no such thing as a 
‘French reed.’ The older type of reed, still used in France, 
Germany, and even Italy, is distinguished principally by its 
open shallot. You can see plenty of pictures of this type of 
reed in Dom Bedos and other ancient works.’—EMERSON 
RICHARDS. 


Music an Aid to a Worker 

e “A report on swing music, tried in a manufacturing plant 
as an aid to work, was made by John F. Humes of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania,” says an item in the New York Times. 
“The workers, mostly girls, spoiled more work and also made- 
more protests . . . . when swing was on,” but “there was a 
slight tendency for both slow-time and fast-tempo music... . 
of other types to result in increased production.” 
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Ernest White in New St. Mary Series 


Four October recitals on a famous organ in New York City 

® The current season auspiciously opens with a set 
of classic programs, by a classic organist, on a classic organ. 
Mr. White's programs and dates will be found in the proper 
column of this present issue. When this organ was first pre- 
sented to the public, in programs of the best of organ liter- 
ature, it drew capacity audiences, one a week for the full series 
—something unprecendented in New York City. 

Mr. White, now organist of St. Mary's in association with 
Raymond V. Nold, director of music in this highest of high- 
churches, features the ‘Eighteen Great’ choralpreludes of Bach, 
surrounded by contrasting compositions largely contemporary. 

These works “show this side of Bach’s art at its best,” says 
Harvey Grace; the chief characteristics are pure musical beauty, 
and ‘workmanship as nearly flawless as we have a right to ex- 
pect from a mere human.” They are “revisions made in the 
closing years of Bach’s life, of preludes that had probably 
been written during his residence in Weimar,” says Albert 
Schweitzer. “They are fantasias planned on broad lines, with 
free thematic use of one or more lines of the melody of the 
chorale. Bach has welded the forms into a new unity, through 
which the older outlines are visible as through a fine mist.” 

Whether the individual organist likes these works, or likes 
the tonal design of such an organ as at St. Mary’s, has no 
bearing on the advisability of his heariny them thus played 
by such a man as Mr. White; the public will attend or ignore 
the series, depending upon personal taste in each case, but not 
so with an organist who needs to know much more about or- 
gans and organ literature than the public has need of. Visitors 
to New York will find St. Mary’s conveniently located at 139 
West 46th Street, between Broadway and Sixth Avenue. 


American Composers at Eastman 

Presentations directed by Dr. Howard Hanson 

© The most notable and practical development of American 
composition in orchestral forms is that undertaken by Dr. 
Howard Hanson in the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y. The School has issued a bulletin giving the program 
of its eighth annual festival, complete list of orchestral works 
performed at the festivals from 1925 to the present, and com- 
plete list of student-compositions performed since 1927 in the 
special student series. The record: 

327 Compositions performed, by 

153 American composers; and an additional 

143 Compositions performed, by 

95 Student-composers of the Eastman School ; 
18 Works published under Eastman prospects. 

“More important than the bare statistics is, the fact that 
the concerts have served as a laboratory for several hundred 
young composers and also as a proving-ground for new works 
by older composers . . . . Many dozens of works first per- 
formed at these concerts have later taken their places in the 
repertoire of the major orchestras of the country. 

“The concerts have not . . . . preached any aesthetic gospel 
of the importance of musical creation and of the right of the 
composer to the interest and encouragement of his own 
countrymen. The list of composers ranges from that pioneer 
of the past, John Knowles Paine, to contemporary composers 
still in their teens. The compositions extended from the con- 
servative right to the radical left, embracing artistic philoso- 
phies of every type.” 

Last season the entire series was broadcast and “in this 
way many composers who were unable to come to Rochester 
have still had the opportunity of hearing their works... . 
Through modern recording equipment the compositions have 
been recorded, thus forming a valuable library of American 
orchestral music and giving the composer an opportunity of 
studying his scoring more completely than is possible in a 
single performance.” 
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Certainly a magnificent work in behalf of native compo- 
sition, all made possible by the lavish gifts of an American 
millionaire, the late George Eastman; let the unthinking reds 
of the American music world remember that. 

Among the composers and works presented, of special inter- 
est to the organ world were Cadman, Chadwick, Clokey’s 
“When the Christ Child Came” (with chorus and orchestra), 
DeLamarter, Gleason, Hugo Grimm, W. E. Howe, Philip 
James, LaVahn Maesch, McKinley, Skilton, Melville Smith, 
Sowerby (ten compositions). Among the works published by 
the Eastman School are: 

DeLamarter, Psalm 144 (voice and orchestra) 

Sowerby, Mediaeval Poem (organ and orchestra) 

Suite of Four Ironics 
Prairie 


Dr. Courboin's Recordings of Bach 

Phonograph-Record reviews 

® Bach’s Suite No. 3, in D: Aria, Victor record No. 14,927-A; 
Choralprelude Herzlich thut mich Verlangen, No. 14,927-B; 
both were recorded from the great organ in the Wanamaker 
Store, Philadelphia, and it’s a splendid job of recording an 
organ. Here we have all the richness of tone, warmth, and 
temperament, in considerable contrast to the last records re- 
viewed in these columns—those superb recordings by Mr. 
Weinrich on the rather baroque and small organ in the West- 
minster Choir School. A good plan would be to play Mr. 
Weinrich’s Bach Sonatas and Dr. Courboin’s Bach as one pro- 
gram, for the two styles represent about the extremes in Bach 
interpretation. The Aria is beautifully played in true Cour- 
boin style; the Choralprelude is one of the better examples, 
better in that it is easier to comprehend and enjoy. Though 
not qualifying as a Bach expert—and perhaps never wanting 
to—Dr. Courboin does bring to Bach the warmth and spirit 
of a true music-loving artist, and any organist studying this 
record carefully will himself be a better player. Especially 
does it prove that Bach is not the cold, indifferent machine he 
has sometimes been misrepresented to be. So get this Cour- 
boin recording, and if you have followed T.A.O.’s advice 
and purchased also those superlatively fine Sonata recordings 
by Mr. Weinrich, play yourself a feast of Bach, combining 
the two. 

Bach’s “St. Matthew”: Final Chorus, transcribed by Widor 
(which doesn’t make it any the more legitimate); Victor 
record, No. 14,321-A & B. Anyone who has heard a good 
chorus, say St. Bartholomew's, New York, sing this grand 
“Here yet awhile” will never want to hear the music except- 
ing as Bach wrote it. Incidentally, we believe a St. Bartholo- 
mew’s recording is available through Victor. Anyone wanting 
merely grand full-organ effects will have them here, at least 
part of the time, but how imperfect and unsatisfactory the 
thing really is in an organ mutilation of it when compared 
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to the thing Bach actually wrote. On the other hand, com- 
pare this record with organ records made ten years ago and 
we discover that at last the recording laboratories have learned 
how to record the organ, even a gigantic organ such as the 
Wanamaker upon which this was played; they have even 
captured the effect of vastness and it’s recorded on the disk 
along with the music. 


New Encyclopedia by Macmillan 

© That Albert E. Wier is the Editor of the Macmillan En- 
cyclopedia of Music and Musicians, to be ready for distri- 
bution this month, is sufficient guarantee that the book will be 
outstanding in its field. Mr. Wier is a rare combination of 
efficiency, thoroughness, and the practical. The Encyclopedia 
was planned: ‘‘a long time back’ and into its making went 
the results of the reading of some 1200 books on music sub- 
jects, with the resulting information covering some 50,000 
subjects in the Macmillan Encyclopedia. 

The book will be 9x12, printed double-column in type that 
is so easily readable that it has the appearance of being larger 
than that used in these pages. The information packed into 
each item is concise but detailed and evidently exact. Along 
with clear definitions of music terms and biographies of 
famous musicians there are biographies of contemporary com- 
posers and musicians whose names are only now becoming 
important, and whose records are not to be found in any other 
book of reference available thus far. A segment of 32 pages 
convinces us that this one-volume Macmillan Encyclopedia, 
edited by Mr. Wier, will be worth many times over its an- 
nounced publication price of ten dollars. 


Trend in Church Music 

¢ “The church is not interested in having a high-powered 
choir system, preferring more stress placed upon church music 
as church music. There is a possibility that the right man 
might be appointed as organist and choirmaster. The present 
Organist receives If the job is combined I have it on 
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good authority that they will pay I believe however 
that a voice man will stand more chance of filling the bill.” 
Thanks to a T.A.O. reader for notifying our Registration 
Bureau of an attractive vacancy. Organ-playing is not men- 
tioned; the point of importance is vocal mastery—the ability 
to make a choir sing well and do a thoroughly churchly job 
of it. Illuminating for those who are preparing themselves 
for a career as church organist. 

Better Jump on T.A.O. 

© if you've renewed and then get another renewal notice 2 
month later; jump before you’ve forgotten when, and where, 
and how you mailed your renewal. If that happens to you, 
use your own envelope in reporting, and don’t put a return- 
address on it. T.A.O. always has stood by its readers, always 
will. The epidemic of getting a living without earning it has 
spread from the w.p.a. into other activities. This same ad- 
vice applies also to those of our readers who place orders with 
any of our advertisers doing business in New York City; if 
your order is not taken care of in the customary promptness, 
write them a letter about it, and if necessary write a third note, 
not waiting longer than the necessary transmission-time be- 
tween letters. And don’t put your return-address on any of 
the envelopes. 

The St. James Choir School 

© Bethuel Gross has issued a 12-page folder describing the 
activities of his ‘choir school’ in connection with the mainte- 
nance of his elaborate choirs of St. James Church—the subject 
of a descriptive article by Mr. Gross in T.A.O. some months 
ago. Faculty includes the minister, organist, and five assist- 
ants; the choir guild is the executive committee of the school. 
Curriculum includes ear-training, sight-singing, theory, key- 
board harmony, counterpoint, conducting, piano, voice, organ, 
French, German, Italian. The organization trains four choirs 
—-senior, junior (boys and girls, grades 3 to 7), treble (girls, 
gtades 7 to 9), altar boys (grades 7 to 9). 

Where to Find? In T.A.O. of Course 

© “Where can I find something about Maleingreau?” asks a 
reader. “I’ve searched clean out of my wits. Maybe he’s 
still living and you can’t find out anything!” 

How sad life is. T.A.O. works its head off to get just 
such ungettable information—and even then an occasional 
reader doesn’t notice it. Tut tut and well well. See page 
215 of 1934 volume, page 420 of 1935, and page 68 of 1936. 
(And hereafter, hang on to your T.A.O.’s, they're invaluable 
sources of information; that’s why we put that Index in the 
back of the last number of each volume). 

Coming, Slow but Sure— 

© universal slavery in America at the hands of scoundrels, 
one of whom, a judge, says, according to the New York 
Times of July 14, that “free speech” is “only a privilege” 
and not an “inherent right.” The tragedy of it is that the 
remark has not yet brought about any effort to impeach such 
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Stoplist 
Now Building for 
RUSTON, LA. 
TRINITY METHODIST 
Geo. Kilgen & Son 
Installation, fall of 1938. 


V-21. R-21. S-24. B-3.  P-1403. 
PEDAL 6”: V-2. R-2. S-5. 
16 MAJOR BASS 32 
BOURDON 44 
Stopped Flute (S) 
8 Bourdon 
Stopped Flute (S) 
GREAT 6”: V-5. R-5. S-5. 


EXPRESSIVE (with Choir) 

8 DIAPASON 61 
GEMSHORN 61 
OCTAVE 61 
FIFTEENTH 61 
TRUMPET 61 

ELL 6”: V-8. R-8. S-8. 
GEIGENPRIN. 73 
STOPPED FLUTE 85-16’ 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
FLUTE h 73 
FLAUTINO 61 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 

CHOIR 6”: V-6. R-6. S-6. 

8 DIAPASON 73 

DULCIANA 73 

UNDA MARIS 73 

HOHLFLOETE 73 

FLAUTO D’AMORE 73 

8 CLARINET 73 

Tremulant 
COUPLERS 21: 


S 


a 


oN A 


od 


Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4 C. 

Gt.: G-16-8-4. §-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 

Ch.: S. C-16-8-4. 

Combons 16: GP-4. SP-4. CP-4 
Tutti-4. 


Crescendos 3: 


GC. S. Register. 
Reversibles 2: 


G-P.  Full-Organ. 


Cancels 5: P. G. S. C. Tutti. 
Blower: 5 h.p. Orgoblo. 
Console: Stop-tongue, detached. 
Case: Grille-work. 


Lf 
POTTSTOWN, PA. 
EMMANUEL LUTHERAN 

Built, 1886. 
Rebuilt, 1912, and 1938. 
Rededicated, October 13, 1938. 
Organist, Minnie Just Keller 

Stops marked * are new, added by 
W. S. Merrit in the present rebuilding. 
PEDAL 


16 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Gedeckt* 
8 Octave* 
Flute* 
Chimes (G) 
GREAT 
16 Diapason 
8 Diapason 


Doppelfloete 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 








CLOSING DATES 

lst of month, main articles, photos, 
reviews, past-program columns. 

10th, major news-announcements. 

15th, advance-programs, events-fore- 
cast. 

20th, dead-line, last form. 

Photographs: black glossy prints only, 
not copyrighted, mailed flat between 
corrugated paper-boards. 

Articles: typewritten, double-spaced. 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
Richmond Staten Island 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















Gamba 
4 Octave 
Twelfth 
2 Fifteenth 
III Mixture 
8 Tuba* 
Chimes (in Choir) 


16 Bourdon 
8 Diapason 
Stopped Flute 
V. d’Orchestre* 
Voix Celeste 
Aeoline 
4 Flauto Traverso 
Nasard* 
2 Flautino 
III Mixture 
8 Cornopean* 
Oboe 
Vox Humana 
Tremulant 


8 Geigenprin. 
Melodia 
Dulciana 

4 Flute d’Amour 

2 Piccolo 

8 Clarinet 

Tremulant 
COUPLERS 20: 

G-8-4. §-8-4. C. 

G-4. §-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 

Sw.: S-16-4. C. 

Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-4. 

Combons 20: P-3. G-4. S-5. C-4. 
Tutti-4. 

Console detached. 

The Swell Voix was revoiced from 
the old Salicional. 

Miss Keller’s choir is a chorus of 44 
voices—15-11-7-11. Her first number 
played on the rebuilt organ at the ser- 
vices Sept. 11 was Franck’s Chorale 3. 
We regret that the details of pipes, 
borrowing, wind-préssures, _ original 
builder, etc. are missirig. 

c 


Ped.: 
Gt.: 


LaBerge Recital Activities 

© Bernard R. LaBerge spent the sum- 
mer abroad and this month launches on 
another strenuous season of trying to 
use business methods to help the pro- 
fession sell the organ-recital and the or- 
gan to an increasing American public. 
His plans include two distinguished 
visitors, one from France and one from 
Germany; two Americans by adoption; 
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ten native-born Americans. 

Nita Akin is spending October and 
early November abroad, returning to 
concertize in the east, south, and middle- 
west. 

E. Power Biggs spent the latter part 
of the summer in England; one of the 
chief bookings for him this season is as 
soloist in the Sowerby Concerto with the 
Chicago Symphony. 

Paul Calloway spent the summer in 
Europe; he tours the south and middle- 
west in November. 

Winslow Cheney taught memori- 
zation at Juilliard this summer and will 
tour the east and Canada this season. 

Palmer Christian will tour the east 
in November, the south and west coast 
in January. 

Claire Coci, formerly of New Or- 
leans, will be a newcomer in Mr. La- 
Berge’s list of artists; engagements have 
already been booked for her in the 
south, middlewest, and Canada. 

Dr. Charles M. Courboin will fill en- 
gagements in the east and Canada be- 
tween his regular weekly radio broad- 
casts over the Mutual network. 

Virgil Fox gave recitals in England, 
France, and Germany in the late sum- 
mer and returns to America the middle 
of this month; he tours the middle- 
west and northwest in January and goes 
to Florida in February for recitals. 

Fritz Heitmann, whose activities in 
Germany have occasionally been te- 
ported in T.A.O., is organist of the 
Dome, Berlin, Germany; Mr. LaBerge 
considers him ‘‘one of the great Ger- 
man organ masters of the present day” 
and brings him to America for his first 
tour next spring. 

Charlotte Lockwood will play a 
limited number of engagements next 
spring. 

Andre Marchal, organist of St. Ger- 
main des Pres, Paris, opens the LaBerge 
season. For details of Mr. Marchal’s 
career, see 1938 T.A.O., March pages 
103 and 105, and July 252 (for the 
biographical facts) to which may be 
added that he first visited America in 
1930 to give ten Bach recitals for 
Arthur W. Quimby in the Museum of 
Art, Cleveland, after which he was 
booked for a brief tour by Mr. LaBerge. 
This year he will be accompanied by his 
daughter Jacqueline. Comte de Mira- 
mon Fitz-James, president of Les Amis 
de |’Orgue, expects Mr. Marchal to play 
this tour without assistance in the 
manipulation of our “strange American 
consoles,” for this blind organist has 
developed his memory to such extent 
that it will be easy for him to learn a 
new console after an hour or so of 
study. Mr. LaBerge last summer was 
“once more impressed by the magnitude 
of Marchal’s improvisations.” 


Dr. Alexander McCurdy, though 


strenuously occupied with church and 
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conservatory duties in Philadelphia, will 
none the less fill a number of engage- 
ments during the season. 
Arthur Poister will tour the middle- 
west, south, and west during February. 
Carl Weinrich will make another 
transcontinental tour this winter. 


“I sincerely believe that my faithful 
and strenuous efforts are helping not 
only my own virtuosi but many others 
who are seeking recognition and are de- 
serving of it,” says Mr. LaBerge, to 
which any careful observer must heartily 
say amen. 


PROGRAMS for THIS MONTE 


rograms of double value: 1. Prepared well in advance; 2. Published in time to be heard 


November programs will be included here if 
received by Oct. 15, morning mail. To 
include more recitalists and give greater 
variety, programs given weekly through the 
season by any one organist and not broad- 
cast, will not be presented in full here dur- 
ing, the present season. 
@ DR. ROBERT LEECH BEDELL 
Museum of Art, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oct. 2,9, 16; 23, 30, 2:30 
*Mozart, Fantasia Fm 
Bach, Sonata 3: Adagio 
Handel, Con. D: Allegro 


Franck, Cantabile 
Karg-Elert, Gavotte et Musette 
Beethoven, Adagio Pathetique 
Tchaikowsky, Dance of Reed Flutes 
None but the Lonely Heart 
Weber, Freischutz Overture 
*Franck, Piece Heroique 
Bach, Son. 4: Andante 
Pachelbel, Fugue Em 
Karg-Elert, Out of the Deep 
Sabin, Bourree 
Debussy, Reverie 
Tchaikowsky, Humoresque 
Korsakov, Song of India 























IN CLEVELAND SINCE 1905 


When the organ at St. Stephen's Church, Cleveland, 
was modernized recently, they installed the modern 
all-steel Orgoblo, shown at the left, to supply the 
additional wind power required for new equipment. 

But the Original Orgoblo, installed in 1905 and 
shown above, did not require modernization—it will 
continue to serve in its former capacity. 

Nobody knows what the ultimate life of the Or- 
goblo is, but many of the early models of 30 or more 
years ago are still in service, and the life of the newer, 
lighter and more efficient models of today is beyond 
estimate. Orgoblo is a lifetime investment in the 
truest sense of the word. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Mozart, Magic Flute Overture 
*Handel, Con. Gm: Allegro 
Rheinberger, Son. Am: Intermezzo 
Bossi, Concert Scherzo 
Bedell, Cantilene Bm 
Bach, Fugue Dm 
Liszt, Liebestraume 
Severac, Minuet Antique 
Wagner, Evening Star Song 
Tchaikowsky, Marche Slav 
*Bach, Cantata 29: Sinfonia 
Guilmant, Cantilene Pastorale 
Lemmens, Fanfare Fugue 
Bedell, Berceuse et Priere 
Rachmaninoff, Prelude Csm 
Godard, Idylle 
Valensin, Minuet 
Grieg, Nocturne 
Saint-Saens, Danse Macabre 
*Bach, Fantasia Cm 
Reger, Benedictus 
Mulet, Carillon Sortie 
Bedell, Harmonies du Soir 
Handel’s Harpsichord Suite Gm 
Tchaikowsky, Andante Cantabile, Op. 11 
Schubert, Rosamund Ballet Music 
Trad., Londonderry Air 
Wagner, Meistersinger March 
@ ROBERT ELMORE 
WFIL, Oct. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 10:00 p.m. 
Kilgen Broadcasts 
*Tombelle, Son. 2: Allegro 
Guilmant, Cantilene Pastorale 
McCollin, Now All the Woods 
Sowerby, Pageant 
*Bach, Prelude & Fugue Am 
Russolo, Chimes of St. Marks 
Boex, Marche Champetre 
Bossi, Scherzo Gm 
*Guilmant, Son. 1: Finale 
Bizet, l’Arlesienne: Adagietto 
McCollin, All Glory Laud 
Jacobs, Sunrise 
*Liszt, Prelude & Fugue on Bach 
Karg-Elert, Bouree et Musette 
Tchaikowsky, Sym. 6: Allegro 
Yon, Concert Study 1 
*Tombelle, Son. 2: Finale 
McCollin, Duetto 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Yon-j, Hymn of Glory 
® HAROLD G. FINK 
Fordham Lutheran, New York 
Bach Program 
Prelude & Fugue C 
Fantasia G 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo 
Prelude & Fugue C 
Sonata Em 
Deck Thyself my Soul 
Fugue a la Gigue 
O God be Merciful 
Fantasia & Fugue Am 
® FRANK B. JORDAN 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
Oct. 16, 3:00, Faculty Recital 
Bach, God’s time is Best 
Bach, Badinerie 
Bach, In Dulci Jubilo 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Edmundson, Humoresque Fantastique 
Brahms, Behold a Rose 
Farnam, Filii et Filiae 
@ JOHN M. KLEIN 
Broad St. Presb., Columbus, O. 
Oct. 30, 4:00 
Rheinberger’s Sonata 7 
Bach, Son. 6: Vivace 
Badinerie 
Bruckner, Sym. 4: Scherzo 
Purcell, Trumpet Tune & Air 
Maleingreau, Praetorium Tumult 
Strawinsky, Fire Bird: Berceuse 
Hindemith’s Sonata 1 
McAmis, Dreams 
Taylor-j, Dedication 
Dupre, Prelude & Fugue B 
“I am playing the new Hindemith and 
think it is good; it certainly is clean writ- 
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ing—one of those things that grow on you 
after repeated hearings.” 
@® EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 

Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland 

Oct. 3, 8:15 
Bach, Prelude Em 

Adagio C 
Handel, Con. F: Mvt. 1 
Purcell, Dido’s Lament 
Franck, Prelude-Fugue-Variation 
Sowerby, Pageant of Autumn 
Edmundson, Prelude on Theme of Decius 
Whitlock, Divertimento 

Scherzetto 
Dallier, Toccata Electa ut Sol 
@ JOHN McDONALD LYON 

St. James Cathedral, Seattle 

Oct. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 7:00 
*Scheidt, Christ Lay in Bonds 








New Organ Mustc by 


HORACE ALDEN MILLER 





FROM THE NEGRO 
Please Don't let this Harvest Pass..50 


| Melodie Negroid ..............cccc 50 

| Thakay Yama 

(Japanese Chime Clock).......... 50 

| Scottie's Pranks and Mood............. 60 
Negro Portraiture ...........:::c0ee 75 

| FROM THE INDIAN 

| The Indian Flute ...............cccccee 50 

| Barbaric Splendor ...........:s.ss:s-s-00s+ 50 

| Largo (after “New World”).......... 50 


| Ce a) Ae ree 50 
MED: WO MMIIDE  cisieeccssesstvcserecrts 50 
CLE 7 Se rrr. 75 
Go Chain the Lion Down................ 50 


Negro Spirituals for mixed voices: 


CO eR ae 15 
"| Ain't Goin' to Die no Mo”........ 20 


Cornell Music Pub. Co. 


2970 Maiden Lane 
California 


Louis F. Mohr 


| & Company 
Organ Maintenance 


2899 Valentine Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: SEdgwick 3-5628 
NIGHT AND DAY 


Altadena 














Emergency Service 
Yearly Contracts 
ELECTRIC ACTION INSTALLED 
HARPS — CHIMES — BLOWERS 


An Organ Properly Maintained 
Means Better Music 
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Cantilena Angelica Fortunae 
Tunder, Jesus Christus unser Heiland 
Froberger, Capriccio 
Weckmann, Ach wir armen Sunder 
Pachelbel, Herr Jesu Christ 
Pachelbel, From Heaven Came 
*Buxtehude, Wie Schoen leuchtet 
Von Gott will ich nich 
Boehm, Allein Gott 
Herr wie du willst 
Kuhnau, Ach Herr mich armen Suender 
Walther, Lobe den Herren 
*Bach, Prelude & Fugue C 
Orgelbuechlein: 10 choralpreludes 
Fantasia & Fugue Cm 
*Bach, O Gott du frommer Gott 
Orgelbuechlein: 11 choralpreludes 
Fantasia & Fugue Gm 
*Bach, Prelude & Fugue Em 
Orgelbuechlein: 12 choralpreludes 
Fantasia con Imitatione Bm 
Mr. Lyon gives an autumn series of Bach 
and his forerunners, and a spring series of 
contemporary composers. 
@® ANDRE MARCHAL 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Oct. 19, 8:15 
Clerambault, Caprice 
Couperin, Benedictus 
Daquin, Noel with Variations 
Bach, When in the Hour 
Prelude & Fugue Ef 
Franck, Chorale 2 
Vierne, Impromptu 
Tournemire, Fantaisie 
An improvisation 
@® CLAUDE L. MURPHREE 
University of Florida 
Oct. 9, 23, 4:00 
*Stanley, Largo & Fugue G 
Toccata for Flutes 
Arne, Comus Overture 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
DeFalla, Pantomime 
Sibelius, Swan of Tuonela 
Bedell, Cantilene 
Hodgson, Fugue Gm 
Diggle, Souvenir Poetique 
American Fantasy 
*Handel, Prelude & Fugue Fm 
Felton, Air with Variations 
A Little Trio 
Bach, Come Sweet Death 
Badinerie 
Murphree, Stephen Foster Suite 
Johnston-j, Evensong 
Grofe, Grand Canyon Suite 
“Mr. Hodgson, a pupil of mine, uses for 
his theme none other than the familiar ori- 
ental dance of ‘Hoochy-Coochy’—quite amus- 


ing. 

@ ARTHUR W. QUIMBY 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 
Oct. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30, 5:15 

duMage, Grand Jeu 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 


800 SCHWEHM BUILDING 
ATLANTIC CITY 
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Frescobaldi, Toccata 12 
Fugue Gm 
Mendelssohn, Prelude & Fugue 2 
Franck, Cantabile 
Sowerby, Joyous March 


® HAROLD SCHWAB 
Lasell Junior College, (Boston?) 
Oct. 19, 8:15 

Piano 

Bach, Italian Concerto, Mvt. 1 

Brahms, Rhapsody Bm 

Friedman, Mazurka; Prelude. 

Haba, Tango 

Springer, Meditation 

Cassado, Alhambra 

MacDowell, Concert Etude, Op. 36 

Ballantine, Mary Had a Little Lamb 
(Ballantine is a set of variations in the 

styles of ten composers). 

Organ 

Sabin, Bouree D 

Stamitz, Andante 

Clerambault, Prelude 

Bach, Fantasia & Fugue Gm 

Karg-Elert, Pastel Bm 

Whitlock, Folktune 

Widor, 6: Mvt. 1 


® HAROLD SCHWAB 

Union Church, Waben, Mass. 

Oct. 28, Choir Festival 
Morning Hymn, Henschel 
My Bonnie Lass, Morley 
Of Mice and Men, Roberton 
The marvellous work, Haydn 
j. Cossack’s Lullaby, Bachmetieff 
j. Sleep baby sleep, German 
j. Little Dustman, German 
j. Soft stars are shining, Swedish 
j. Trip it, Purcell 
Volga Boat Song, Bantock 
Vesper Hymn, Bortniansky 
Bells of Shandon, Nevin 
Men of Harloch, Welsh 
w. O Lovely Peace, Handel 
w. The Alphabet, Mozart 
w. Flower of dreams, Clokey 
w. Smiling dawn, Handel 
Ring out wild bells, Fletcher 
Salamaleikum, Cornelius 








WILLIAM A. 
GOLDSWORTHY 


A.S.C.A.P. 


o 
Composition 
Improvisation 


Service Matters 


Criticizing and Editing mss. 
for Composers 
a 


St. Mark's in the Bouwerie 
|234 East I Ith St. New York 




















Maintenance 








Rebuilding — Modernizing 
Tonal Reconstruction 


Gustav F. Dourinc 


INVITES DEMONSTRATION OF 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 


Address: G. F. Dohring 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Skylark’s Song, Mendelssohn 

Let their celestial, Handel 

@ SOUTHWESTERN ORGAN CLUB 
Southwestern College, Winfield 
Oct. 9, 7:30, American Program 

Gaul, Hebrew Prayer of Tranksgiving 

Bartlett, Toccata E 

Johnson, Carillon Finale 

Edmundson, Imagery in Tableaux 

Shure, Sea Fan 

Matthews, Concert Overture Gm 

Edmundson, Toccata Gothique 

®@ GEORGE WM. VOLKEL 
Emmanuel Baptist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Oct. 10, 8:30 

Hollins, Concert Overture Cm 
Intermezzo Df 

Daquin, The Cuckoo 

Ducasse, Pastorale F 

Noble, Elizabethan Idyl 

Debussy, Clair de Lune 

Dupre, Ave Maris Stella 

Mendelssohn’s Sonata 6 

Liszt, Prelude & Fugue on Bach 

@ ERNEST WHITE 
St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
Oct. 10; 17, 24, 31, 8:30 

*Lubeck, Prelude & Fugue E 

Bach, Come Holy Spirit 
By the Waters of Babylon 

Langlais, La Nativite 

Alain, Litanies 

Bach, Come Holy Spirit 
Lord Jesus Christ 

Tournemire, Paraphrase-Carillon (35) 


Eldon Hasse 


First Congregational Church 
Oak Park, Illinois 




















E. Arne Hovdesven 


Wittenberg College 


Springfield Ohio 


John M. Klein 


Mus. Bac., A.A.G.O. 


Broad Street Presbyterian Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


























Harry Welliver 


Mus. M. 
State Teachers College 


Minot North Dakota 


Julian R. Williams 
St. Stephen’s Church 
Sewickley 


Dale W. Young 


Jordan Conservatory 
Zion Evangelical Church 


Indianapolis 














Pennsylvania 

















Indiana 
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Honegger, Choral; Fugue Csm. 
Dallier, Electa ut Sol 
*Pescetti, Allegro 
Bach, O Lamb of God 
Hindemith’s Sonata 1 
Bach, Adorn Thyself O Dear Soul 
Now Let us All Thank God 
Dupre, Cortege et Litanie 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 
*Langlais, Mors et Resurrectio 
Bach, Come Now Savior (3 settings) 
Weigl, Aus tiefer Not schrei 
Wachet auf ruft uns die Stimme 
O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden 
Bach, From God Will I Not Part 
Jesus Christ our Savior 
Mulet, Esquisses Byzantines: 
Chapelle des Morts 
Rosace 
Tu es Petra 
*LeBegue, Les Cloches 
Noel pour |’Amour de Marie 
Bach, Only to God on High (3) 
Hindemith’s Sonata 2 
Bach, Come God Creator 
When We in Greatest Trouble 
Messiaen, Nativite du Seigneur: 
La Vierge et |’Enfant 
Les Bergers 
Dieu Parmi Nous 
® DALE W. YOUNG 
Roberts Park M. E., Indianapolis 
Oct. 16 (hour not named) 
American Program 
Ferrata’s Modern Suite 
Jenkins, Dawn 
Kinder-j, Ip Moonlight 
Dethier-j, Scherzo Ef 
Diggle, Toccata Jubilant 


P.A.O. Convention in Harrisburg 


October 3 and 4 


®@ The 18th annual convention of Pennsyl- 
vania organists, by the Pennsylvania Associ- 
ation of Organists, will be held in Harris- 


burg. Following are the recital programs: 
@® MARK L. DAVIS 
Salem Evangelical 
Oct. 3, 2:00 
Bach, Fantasia G 
Come Sweet Death 
Only to God on High 
Fugue Gm 
Jepson, Papillons Noirs 
Parker, Concert Piece 2 
Swinnen, Dewdrops 
Whitlock, Scherzo 
Darke, Prelude on Tallis Theme 
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Tournemire, 4 selections 
Vierne, March Nuptiale 
@® CHARLES J. CUSTER 
Salem Evangelical 
Oct. 3, 4:00 
Brahms, A Lovely Rose 
Faulkes, Fantasia D 
Fletcher, Fountain Reverie 
Silbelius, Romance 
Guilmant, Prayer 
Ferrata, Nocturne, Op. 9-2. 
Bossi, Ave Maria 2 
Sturgis, Caprice 
Mendelssohn's Sonata 1 
@® WILLARD IRVING NEVINS 
Pine Street Presbyterian 
Oct. 3, 8:30 
Schumann, Sketch Fm 
Couperin, Benedictus 
Wesley, Allegretto 
Guilmant, Son. 6: Allegro 
Buxtehude, Aria 











William H. Barnes 


MUS. DOC. 
ORGAN ARCHITECT 
Organist and Director 
First BAPTIST CHURCH, Evanston 


e 
Author of 


“(CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN” 
(THREE EDITIONS) 


1112 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


























North Presbyterian Church 








Laurence H. Montague - A. A.G.O. 


Recitals which display thes organ», and appeal to the people. 


* Buffalo, New York 

















Play a modern 3-manual Organ 


50¢ an hour. 5 ranks, 25 stops, 6 couplers, 
9 combons. Standard A.G.0. console. Strict 
privacy for practice. For daytime or evening 
appointments, phone PLaza 8-0606. 


ORGANISTS CO-OPERATIVE GUILD 


210 East 58th Street, New York City 


Robert Elmore 


Concert Organist 


Management: Richard Copley 
113 West 57th Street New York 


























Marshall Bidwell 


Organist and Musical Director 


Carnegie Institute 


PITTSBURGH PENNA. 


Joseph W. Clokey 


COMPOSER—ORGANIST 
Pomona College 














CLAREMONT CALIFORNIA 














St. Luke’s Choristers 


Long Beach, California 
William Ripley Dorr, Director 
Current Motion Picture Recordings: 
Marie Antoinette — Three Comrades 
The Crowd Roars — White Banners 


























fo. CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES ¢ EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ° STOLES * VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO. 


821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA,PA, 
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Bach, Toccata & Fugue Dm 
Karg-Elert, Starlight 
Sibelius, Gavotte 
Erb, Sonata Mater Salvatoris 
Bonnet, Romance sans Paroles 
Vierne, 2: Adagio 
Bonnet, Chant de Printemps 
@ MARION FERN HACKMAN 
St. Stephen’s 
Oct. 4, 2:00 
Buxtehude, Prelude-Fugue-Chaconne 
Clerambault, Prelude 
Boyce, Sonata 4 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue D 
Titcomb, Cibavit Eos 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Frysinger, Retrospection 
Mulet, Thou Art the Rock 
® H. WILLIAM HAWKE 
Pine Street Presbyterian 
Oct. 4, 4:00 
Palestrina, Ricercare 
Buxtehude, Danket dem Herrn 
Pachelbel, Wie schon leuchtet 
Bach, Prelude & Fugue G 
Titcomb, Four Improvisations 
Hindemith’s Sonata 1 
Dupre, Three Elevations 
Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 








Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist—Choir Director 


St. Mary’s in the Garden 


521 West 126th Street 
New York CIty 


Special course in 


Grace Leeds Darnell 


Organizing and Training Junior Choirs 














Clarence Dickinson 


MUS DOC. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 














Mus. Bac. 
Director of St. Peter’s Choir School 


Harold W. Gilbert 


319 Lombard St. Philadelphia 


Episcopal Church Music 
Boy Choir Training 














27th year at the 


Dr. Ray Hastings 


Philharmonic Auditorium 
Los ANGELES CALIF. 














H. William Hawke 


Mus. Bac. (Tor.) 
St. Mark’s Church 


1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


Specializing in 
| Services and Music of the Church 
| Plainsong Instruction 














THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


@ ROBERT ELMORE 
St. Stephen's 
Oct. 4, 8:30 
Tombelle’s Sonata 2 
Bach, Trio Cm 
Liszt, Prelude & Fugue on Bach 
Russolo, Chimes of St. Marks 
Guilmant, Cantilene Pastorale 
Boex, Marche Champetre 
Sowerby, Pageant 
Not one of the players failed to recognize 
the American composer; slightly more than 
20% of pieces used are by Americans 


Gilman Chase 

®@ has been appointed to the First Unitarian, 
Chicago, and organist of Meadville Theo- 
logical Seminary. In the church he has a 
3m Skinner with a small chapel organ also 
playable from the main console. 





The only service-selections available at the 
present moment, other than those by Mr. 
Bingham, are the summer programs in which 
the services were cut to the bone and the 
music reduced virtually to padding; since 
there would be no virtue in publishing such 
lists, none is included here. 
® SETH BINGHAM 

Madison Avenue Presb., New York 

Anthems for September and October 
Brahms, How lovely (Requiem) 
Farrant, Hide not now 
Franck, Earthly knowledge (Beatitudes) 
Floyd, At Thy table 
Gibbons, Almighty and Everlasting 
Coke-Jephcott, O love that casts out 
Purcell, Thou knowest Lord 
Rachmaninoff, Cherubim Song 
Tchaikowsky, How blest are they 
Whiting, Give ear O Shepherd 
Willan, Benedictus es 
Williams, Darest thou now 

Organ 
Bingham, Bread of Life Prelude 

Need Prelude 

Martyn Prelude 

Rathbun Prelude 
Boellmann, Minuet 
Clerambault, Duo 
Couperin, Gloria in Excelsis 

Fugue on the Kyrie 
de Grigny, Fugue 

Recit de Cromorne 
DuMage, Recit 

Plein-Jeu & Fugue 
Frescobaldi, Ricercare 
Marchand, Tierce en Taille 
Raison, Qui Tollis 
Titelouze, Sanctorum Meritis 

Vocal Solos 
Bach, Judge Eternal (bass) 
Brahms, Though I speak (contralto) 
Ford, Look Thou in mercy (soprano) 
Negro Spiritual, Steal away (con.) 
Parker, O bona patria (sop.) 

NOTE 


This column closes on the first of the month, 
but when contributors take the trouble to 
furnish advance programs they will be used 
even if received so late as the 10th or 12th. 
The name of the publishers of each anthem 
would be a most welcome aid to our readers. 
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Regner Book Wanted 

@ A reader wants to buy a copy of Regner’s 
l'Orgue sa Connaissance son Administration 
et son Jeu, published by Vagner in Nancy, 
1862. Anyone having a copy which he is 
willing to sell can get in touch with the 
buyer by addressing O.R.T., c/o T.A.O. 
The Rev. Duncan S. Mervynne 

@ whose recitals in Pasadena, Calif., are oc- 
casionally published in these pages, spent his 
summer in the east, chiefly for his class re- 
union at Yale; out of a class of 125, 50 are 
still living, and 30 attended the reunion. 
Rushville, Ill. 

@ Frank B. Jordan dedicated a 2m Wicks 
in the Christian Church, Sept. 4. 
Greetings to a Lady 

® To Miss Winifred Cole Watkins, of the 
Cole Watkins family of Lancaster, Penna., 
greetings and welcome. The young lady 
made her debut on Earth on Sept. 2, 1938. 








Arthur Leslie Jacobs 


F.W.C.S. 


Minister of Music 
First Congregational Church 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

















Frank B. lenin | 


M. Mus. 


Illinois Wesleyan 
University 
Bloomington 














Edwin Arthur Kraft} 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral Cleveland, Ohio 














Claude L. Murphree | 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainesville, Fla. 


Staft Organist, WRUF 
Organist-Director, First Baptist Church 














G.Darlington Richards] 


Organist--Choir Master 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 


























ERNEST MITCHELL 


RECITALS GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK LESSONS 
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Guilmant Organ School 

@ T. Carl Whitmer will give the first of his 
lectures on service improvisation at the 
School on Oct. 20, 9:30 a.m. Norman Coke- 
Jephcott begins his series of illustrated lec- 
tures on boychoir work on Nov. 17. All 
such courses are open to those who do not 
wish to take the complete G.O.S. course but 
want the lecture courses only. The current 
year at the School opens Oct. 14. 


WOXR Expands Broadcasts 

© Readers within hearing distance of WQXR, 
New York, 1550 kc., can now have broad- 
casts of good music from 8:00 to 10:00 
a.m., as well as the usual afternoon hour at 
4:00—and for that matter, this latter period 
has been expanded to 6:25, or even to mid- 
night. WQXR has an enormous library of 
recorded music of better quality, all the way 
from Bach-Stokowski down to opera. 








Albert 
Riemenschneider 


Director 
Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, Berea 


RECITALS 
INSTRUCTION and COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 














Edith E. Sackett 


B.M., A.A.G.O. 
Junior Choir Lecture and Training Courses 


Minister of Music 


Christ Lutheran Church 


Faculty Baltimore, Md. 


Westminster Choir School 


Princeton, N. J. 














C. Albert Scholin 
M. M 


_ Organist-Choirmaster 
Kingshighway Presbyterian 
Church 





1|St. Louis Missouri 

















SCHREINER 


Organist at 


University of California 
at Los Angeles 


The Tabernacle 


Salt Lake City 








{Harold Schwab 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
UNION CHURCH, WABAN 
Organ—Theory—Pianoforte 








95 Gainsborough Street 








BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Kilgen Notes 
® Following are among Kilgen sales since 
the last report: 

Cleveland: First English Lutheran has 
ordered a 2m for fall delivery. 

Ruston, La.: Trinity M. E. has contracted 
for a 3-24, manuals straight, entirely expres- 
sive in two chambers, stop-tongue console, 
fall installation. Stoplist in these or later 
columns. 

Ruston, La.: T. L. James has contracted 
for additions to his residence organ. 

Sanford, Fla.: First Baptist has contracted 
for the rebuilding of the Kilgen installed 
some twenty years ago; the old pneumatic 
action will be replaced by electro-pneumatic 
and some additions are to be made. 

The following have purchased ‘petit en- 
sembles’: 

Chattanooga, Tenn.: Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help. 

Indianapolis: G. S. Usher Mortuary. 

Lawrenceville, Ga.: Methodist Church. 

Omaha: Holy Cross R. C. 

Powell, Wyo.: St. Barbara’s R. C. 

St. Louis: Radio Station KXOK. 

Tucson, Ariz.: St. Joseph’s Academy. 
Frederick Stanley Smith 
@ since May 1 has been organist of the 
First Baptist, Raleigh, N. C., where he has 
a 3-30 Austin and an adult chorus of 30 
voices. Mr. Smith has also been appointed 
music supervisor of the Raleigh city schools, 
with four assistants, two highschools of 1000 
pupils each, and ten elementary schools. 
Civilization 
®@ In Germany: so-called Christians interpret 
it as murder and excommunication for Jews. 

In America: Second Presbyterian, New 
York, has loaned its church for six months 
to a new Jewish Congregation. 

In that respect at least, there’s one Church 
that has earned the right to sing “Glory to 
God” with a whole heart. 

To Defeat Tax Extortioners 

©® New York concert managers have agreed 
to recommend to their artists appearing in 
New York that instead of issuing free passes, 
as has been done in the past, student- 
coupons are to be issued; the passes brought 
no returns to the artists but did bring taxes 
to the extortioners, whereas the new coupons 
will enable the recipients to exchange them 
at the box-office for orchestra seats at 25¢ 
or balcony seats at 15¢, neither of which is 
taxable, and both of which will bring at 
least a little additional return to the artist. 
A move in the right direction—though it is 
still an admission that the average young 
artist’s appearance in New York is largely 
for the sake of its publicity values in other 
cities; isn’t it time to ask if it’s worth the 
rather large sum it costs? 


Fay Leone Faurote 

®@ died Sept. 5 at his home in Garden City, 
N. Y., of a stroke, at the age of 57. Mr. 
Faurote some decades ago was manager for 
Lynnwood Farnam and various other recital- 
ists, and Editor and advertising expert for 
the Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. Readers will 
long remember him for his tribute to the re- 
cital organist under the title ‘The Organ 
Virtuoso,’ often reproduced in these pages. 
Herbert A. Tanton 

®@ died Sept. 10 at the age of 76 in Char- 
lottetown, Canada; at one time he had been 
organist of the Episcopal Church, Irvington, 
be ; 








— 








|JFRANK VAN DUSEN 


|| Kimball Halt American Conservatory of Music Chicago, Illinois 
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R.C.O. Examinations 

©@ Among the candidates taking the July ex- 
aminations, 8 passed as fellows and 35 as 
associates. 

Best's Grave Weed-grown 

®@ Musical Opinion, London, reproduces a 
photograph of the grave of the famous W. 
T. Best, "39 years organist of St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool,’ showing the grave sadly 
weed-grown and the cross, broken from its 
base, laid over the weeds across the grave. 
Best died May 10, 1897; the grave is in the 
Childwall Churchyard, wherever that is. 
$1000. to David Van Vactor 

@ The Philharmonic, New York, awarded 
the first prize to David Van Vactor for his 
Symphony in D; honorable mention to Mark 
Wessel for his symphonic poem, King of 
Babylon. Mr. Van Vactor was born in 1906 
in Plymouth, Ind., received his Mus.Bac. in 
Northwestern University, studied composition 
in Vienna, played with various orchestras, 
and in 1936 joined the faculty of North- 
western. Mr. Wessel, born in Coldwater, 
Mich., in 1894, also graduated from North- 
western, studied with Arnold Schoenberg, 
and held a Guggenheim fellowship and 
Pulitzer scholarship. 








Ernest Arthur Simon 


Boy VOICE TRAINING 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 
Louisville, Ky. 














Leslie P. Spelman 


University of Redlands 


REDLANDS CALIFORNIA 














JOHN 
STANDERWICK 


Recitals — Instruction 


Bethel Presbyterian Church 
EAST ORANGE, N. J. 














George Wm. Volkel 


Organist and Choirmaster 


Emmanuel Baptist Church 
36 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wm. E. Zeuch 


Organist-Choirmaster 
First Church in Boston 


Mass. 

















Boston 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 








ATHEY, Edith B. 
Francis Asbury M.E. Church South; 
The S. H. Hines Funeral Home; 
Washington, D. C 


*BIDWELL, Marshall, 


BIGGS, E. Power 

65 Mt. Auburn St., 
CHENEY, Winslow 

10 West 58th St., 
*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 


COOPER, Harry E., Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O. 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 


*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 
*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 
DORR, William Ripley* 
DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, 
Temple Sinai; 
Prof. of Organ., Theory & Composition, 
Loyola University College of Music; 
1915 Calhoun St., New Orleans, La. 


EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Castle, Pa. 
EIGENSCHENK, Dr. Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
ELMORE, Robert 
130 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Penna. 
FERRIS, Isabel Dungan 
ilson College, 
FISHER, Wayne 
2405 Auburn Ave., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O. 
FOX, Virgil 
1316 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
GILBERT, Harold W., Mus. Bac.* 
GLEASON, Harold 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York. 
GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East llth St., New York City. 
HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O. 
Org.-Choirmaster, St. Paul's Church, 
157 St. Paul's Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 
*HAWKE, H. William, Mus. Bac. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. Arne 
JACOBS, Arthur Leslie, F.W.C.S.* 
JORDAN, Frank B., M.Mus.* 
KLEIN, John M., Mus.Bac.* 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
Trinity Cathedral, 
*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 
2 West 46th St., New York City. 
LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 
Murray Hill, New Jersey. 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; 
Park Street Church, Boston (1915); 
9 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 
MARSH, William J. 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
*McAMIS, Hugh 
McCURDY, Alexander, Mus.Doc. 

Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., 

College; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
*MITCHELL, Ernest 
*MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O. 
POISTER, Arthur 

Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, Ohio. 
PORTER, Hugh 

99 Claremont Ave., New York. 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Albert 
SACKETT, Edith E., B.M.* 
SCHOLIN, C. Albert, M.M.* 
*SCHREINER, Alexander 

Univ. California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*SCHWAB, Harold 
SEIBERT, Henry F., Mus. Doc. 

Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinit 

Central Park West at 65th Street, 


*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
SIMPSON, Guy Criss 
Concer? Organist 
University of Kansas, 
SPELMAN, Leslie P.* 
*STANDERWICK, John 


THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 


Mus.Doc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Beloit 


ew York. 


Lawrence, Kans. 


F.A.G.O. 


DIRECTORY of all that is FIRST QUALITY in the AMERICAN ORGAN WORLD 


VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
VOLKEL, George William* 
WEINRICH, Carl 

77 Jefferson Road, Princeton, N. J. 
WELLIVER, Harry, Mus.M.* 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O 

WY. Representative Spencer steel "Orgoblo" 

(see adv.); installations, service. 155 Bain- 

bridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-8010. 
WHITE, Ernest 

145 West 46th 7 
*WILLIAMS, Julian R. 

St. Stephen's P. E., Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
YOUNG, Dale W.* 
*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 

First Church in Boston, Boston, 


New York. 


Mass. 








CONSERVATORIES 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 
12 West 12th St., New York City. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theo. Seminary, New York City. 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL 
Princeton, J. 














PUBLISHERS 


manne, C. C. Birchard & Co. 
1 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

nema, J. Fischer & Bro. 

119 West 40th St., New York City. 
GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 

17 West 46th St., New York City. 
GRAY, The H. W. Gray Co. 

159 East 48th St., ~ York City. 
SCHIRMER, G. Schirmer Inc. 

3 East 43rd St., New York City. 
SUMMY, Clayton F. Summy Co. 

321 'S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














TA.0. DIRECTORY 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Richmond Staten Island, New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, Dr. Wm. H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1112 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
BRANT, Leroy VY. 

Contsibater, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

260 S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
JACOBS, Arthur Leslie, F.W.C.S. 

Contributor, Church Department 

535 S. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

Richmond Staten Island, New York, N. Y. 
SCHMINKE, Dr. Oscar E. 

Contributor and German Translator 

50 Rockland Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children's Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 
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AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Factory: Boston, Mass. 


CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 


AUSTIN ORGANS INC. 
Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
New York: 522 Fifth Ave. 


ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 
New York: 5 West 52nd St. 


HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Chicago: 615 North Fifth Ave., Maywood. 
New York: 67 East 89th St. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
ain Office: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 


KILGEN, Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
Main: 4016 N. Union Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 S. Atlantic St. 
Charlotte, N. C.: 938 Berkeley Ave. 
Chicago: 418 Wrigley Bldg. 

Denver: 856 Harrison St. 
Detroit: 19,657 Andover. 

Los Angeles: 150 Glendale Blvd. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Salt Lake City 165 Edith Ave. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
Seattle: 4212 Phiney Ave. 


MOLLER, M. P. Moller Inc. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia: 91 Union Ave., Lansdowne. 


REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


VOTTELER-HOLTKAMP-SPARLING ORGAN CO. 
3265 West 30th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WICKS ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 














ARCHITECTS 


BARNES, William H., Mus.Doc. 
1112 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ELLIOT, Robert Pier 
128 West 57th St., New York. 
MONTAGUE, Laurence H. 
81 Princeton Bivd., Kenmore-Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Associated with Wicks Organ Co.) 
RICHARDS, Emerson 
Atlantic City, N. J 











CUSTODIANS 


DELOSH BROTHERS, 
Guaranteed used organs, tuning, maintenance. 
35-08 105th St., Corona, N. Y. HAv. 4-8575. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
Edgewater-on-Hudson, N. J. 
MOHR, Louis F. Mohr & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York City. 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, tek: yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 
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Where is Yours ? 


The finest names and prod- 
ucts in the American organ 
world are listed on this page. 
If yours is not among them, 
why not? Want to be among 
the unknown? or the well 
known? 



































Amplification, see Rangertone 
Blowers, see Spencer-Turbine 
Combination-Action, see Reisner 
DEAGAN, J. C. Deagan Inc. 

Percussion instruments. 

1770 Berteau Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Electric-Action, see Reisner 
Electrotone, see Rangertone 
Ivory, see Reisner 
MAAS ORGAN CO., LTD., Chimess 

3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
"“ORGOBLO," see Spencer-Turbine 
Percussion, see Deagan 
RANGERTONE, INC. 

201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Recording, see Rangertone 
REISNER, W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. inc. 

Action parts of all kinds 

Hagerstown, 

SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford; Conn. 

















NEW Organ Musie 


Marcel (Ein Feste Burg) Benj. Godard 
arranged by Herbert Ralph Ward .75 


Robert Leech Bedell .60 
“ “ “ .60 
“ “ “ .60 
Fidelis Zitterbart .60 


Irish Pastel 
Pastorale 

Berceuse & Priere 
Barcarole (or piano) 


The Gregorian Organist 
Modal Voluntaries for use at Liturgical 
functions in 2 Vols. by Dom Shebbeare each 1.25 


Edward Schuberth & Co., Inc. 


11 E 22nd St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 














For the approaching HOLIDAYS the 


solicits your inquiries for special catalogs and 
music “on examination.” A few outstanding 
additions to the White-Smith catalogs include 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


Star of the East (Solo for Medium Voice)............. 50 
A modern sacred lyric from the pen of Grace Osburn 
Wharton. 


HUGO NORDEN 
Christ Has Come! (Four-part chorus 
WD ass esnsssincncesssessninssveneneneree 15 
Poem by Dr. Harold P. Morgan, formerly Dean of Provi- 
dence Bible Institute. 
A Virgin Most Pure (Two-part chorus with 
REECE Ceerrrer 12 
A spirited, melodious setting of a delightful ancient 
Christmas poem. 


ROLAND DIGGLE 


Christmas Carologue, Organ .......... a ae 60 
Festival Toccata, Organ .................cccccccscsccseesceneed 60 
Passacaglia and Fugue, Organ ....................0008 75 


Important new works by an internationally recognized 
master of the organ. 

The WHITE-SMITH ADVISORY SERVICE is ever 
ready to render expert advice in the selection of music, 
arrangement of programs, etc. The White-Smith catalogs 
contain thousands of titles comprising all forms of musical 
compositions. 


White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 


40 Winchester Street 13 East 17th Street 
BOSTON, MASS. - NEW YORK CITY 


























Unsist ( (pont ‘7 
i ¥ d rey Z Electro-Vacuum 
' - Z # Operated 


Cathedral Chimes, 
Vibra-Harps and 
Harp Celestes. 
Factory Assembled 
and Adjusted. 
Consult Your 
Organ Builder. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc., 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 














AEOLIAN- SKINNER 


adds another organ to its long list of 
important instruments 


for 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Brooks School, North Andover, 
Massachusetts, has placed a contract 
with Aeolian-Skinner for a three 
manual instrument of classical de- 
sign, consisting of twenty speaking 
stops. This instrument is to be 
installed in the Chapel of the Brooks 
School in the near future. 

Tonal design by G. Donald 
Harrison, in collaboration with 
Edward Flint, Musical Director 
and Organist of Brooks School. 


AEOLIAN - SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 


ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Skinner Organs 


Aeolian Organs 


CHURCH 
RESIDENCE 
AUDITORIUM 
UNIVERSITY 


677 Fifth Avenue -- New York, N. Y. 
FACTORY: Boston, Massachusetts 
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EPERTOIRE AND REVIEW 


376 
Prepared With Special Consideration for the Average Organist 


Christmas Music 


Additional reviews of Christmas anthems will be found in the 
September issue, and of Christmas organ music in the October. 
All abbreviations are fully explained on the Index page. 
*AWC Katherine K. Davis: ‘Five Christmas Carols,” 
14p. me. (Galaxy, 25c). The set includes: “Rouse good 
folk” from Spanish sources, 3p. 3-p. u. (meaning 3 pages, 


3-part, unaccompanied). “A blessed day of joy,’ Croatian, 
5-p. u. e. — an excellent number of good musical interest. 
“Wake gentle shepherds,’ Hungarian, 4-p. u. “Watching at 
night,” German, 4-p. u. — with an echo effect in the chorus. 


“Now leave your flocks,” French, 5p. 4-p. u. — probably 
the best of the set, has genuine musical appeal. The Arranger 
for the most part has kept the parts within reasonable range; 
any chorus can sing them. 

AC William R. DAVIS: “What seekest thou O my 
son,” 15p. cu. me. (Galaxy, 15c). In G-minor, on a text 
from a poem in the British Museum, around the time of 
Henry 7 or 8. 

*AWC French, ar. D. Malin: “Carol of the birds,” 
6p. u. me. (Galaxy, 12c). In B-minor, the parts held within 
reasonable and practical limits. 

*AC French, ar. C. Black: “Wath Candles Bright,” 
ep. 3p. cu. s. (Gray, 12c). Opens with attractive solo part 
in medium range, suggested for children’s voices, against 
excellent accompaniment; such an introduction makes a good 
impression and the anthem becomes quite attractive. 

* AMC R. Hageman, ar. A. M. Greenfield: 
“Christmas Eve,” 10 p. me. (Galaxy, 20c). Opens with 
graceful two-tenors duet, then chorus, tenors in unison, chorus 
in two parts, and finally four-part chorus, all with sparkling 
plano accompaniment. 

AC Cuthbert HARRIS: “The Holy Savior,” 7p. me. 
t. s. (Schmidt, 12c). A style of Christmas anthem in favor 
some decades ago, the usual Christmas story told by the 
text, to music that’s tuneful, varied, and comes to a big climax; 
sure to please the average congregation. 

A4+C Elizabeth HENDERSON: “Shepherds what 
joyful tidings,” 8p. cu. me. (Galaxy, 12c). In F-minor; 
after the first section in 4-part style comes a humming chorus 
against which a soprano sings the theme. 

AC Ralph E. MARRYOTT: “While Joseph slept,” 
4p. cu. e. (Gray, 12c). In F-minor; opens with soprano 
theme and text against the other three parts humming, all 
joining in the text for the second part, the original plan 
resumed for the ending. 

AC Dr. T. Tertius NOBLE: “Everywhere Christ- 
mas tonight,” 10p. me. (Galaxy, 15c). In E-flat, 12-8 
rhythm, pastorale style for the opening, climax in the middle 
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section, baritone solo, and climax for the finale. 

*A4+C Polish, ar. F. Erickson: “Sleep Baby 
Jesus,” 10p. cu. me. (Galaxy, 15c). Opens with humming 
chorus followed by the text on quite appealing lullaby music; 
later the same materials are used by the humming chorus 
against which a contralto sings a simple but effective solo. A 
most attractive number—if the chorus can sing acceptably in 
divided parts, unaccompanied. 

A2C Carl REINECKE: “On that Christmastide in 
the long ago,” 5p. me. (Galaxy, 12c). In contrapuntal style, 
a canon for medium voice from C upward and higher voice 
from F down. Might do for advanced junior choirs. 

ASC Miller SIMPSON: “Once in royal David's 
city,” 6p. cu. me. (Gray, 15c). After the first two pages by 
chorus comes a section for chorus against an obbligato sug- 
gested for children’s voices or contralto solo. 

* AMC Slovak, ar. J. Holler: “Four Slovak 
Christmas Carols,” 6p. u. me. (Gray, 15c). Four numbers 
in contrasting style which ought to be useful wherever a choir 
can form a chorus of men’s voices. 

* AC ar. D. S. Smith: ‘Flemish and other Christmas 
carols,” 36 p. me. (Stainer & Bell, Galaxy). Eight arrange- 
ments from various sources, especially suitable for those who 
like to feature carols of various nations. 

AW3C Louise SNODGRASS: “The Holy Child,” 
7p. me. (Galaxy, 15c). Here’s a mild sort of a number that 
has a charm of its own and will enrich any Christmas pro- 
gram. 

*A4+C Swedish, ar. C. Black: “Let carols ring,” 
7p. me. (Gray, 15c). Opens with open fifths in divided 
basses and open fifths in divided tenors, however with musical 
effect, against which the women’s voices sing a melody in 


thirds. Quite an attractive number. 
*ASC — Swedish, ar. H. B. Gaul: “Swedish yule 
carol,” 7p. cu. me. (Galaxy, 15c). In G-minor, for chorus 


against soprano solo, the two carrying along independent 
lines. 

AC Hermoin WHEATON: “A Christmas Folk 
Song,’ 6p. c. me. (Gray, 15c). To offset the unwarranted 
superfluity of umaccompanied and multiple-part anthems, 
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ALLELUIA, CHRIST IS BORN. Lavaas. SSATBB.......$0.16 
— ' ANGEL AND THE SHEPHERD, THE. Morgan (French 
8138 Everywhere, Everywhere, Christmas To-Night!—Warren.. - aed, SATh lnmmine cove wah ste acd 
8141 Silent stars were watching—Barnes.............ccccceseeesereees a Pe 
8147 Gloria in Excelsis Deo (Five Parts)—Heckenlivelly.......... 20 
8152 Christ was Born on Christmas Day (Six Parts with Alto Curist CHILD Lay ON Mary’s LAP, THE. (Carol on 
solo) —Davis Sa sevnsapsoescnsederednssncsnecnsedecocnsgnesessesscnsnscsacedaycessaes 10 the Phrygian Mode) Skinner. (Text by G K 
SS ee ae sielimenia Coat, GOTT ois 6 centages. 12 
| 40: the: Christ=Chid— Baan. ssaiacc....cseccssssscsssssseseosesses ues 
red =a hi inctite~tiiaaied Ec deat aspen Ae ana alee 15 CHRISTMAS Morn. Gaines. SATB, with violin 
8169 Roun’ De Glory Manger (Six Parts with Sop. ——, 72) 0) 1) "Re Rae Ceo penn ee a .20 
“T) 5 0) et (CaiG | ARS eee ce nockcer enema er rereeen er AO EE _ x 
8170 Oh, Po’ Little Jesus—James (arr.) .......s:sccsssscecssessssssscnees 10 “ a) SSAATTBB Luvaas (Moravian a 
BIT) tn: Fat Jgdeoa—Vain) Meysis:. isc. :.cc-c-c-.<-nsossesececeenesosenssssuscooone | MCIOGY). SUMAN ssc sc owt eiec tee Hie hese 
S175 No Room in: the: Inn—INBGle: ......-.:..<.:05+5..c.0<s0.scesereesessseocess 20 he Mecueawe Gaeern. Ives (leeon melody). 
8176 A Star Shines Bright O'er Bethlehem—Nagle.................. 12 aaa ta ay cams hia igi x 
Bi? Grace, Somat lOc ceceovyseveceeeceecacecaosscenexesecvsesntenasnts deere LOS NR eee | 
8178 Of the Father's Love Begotten—Nagle ............cccseeeee 15 I SING OF THE LADY OF ALL Most Fair. Repper. SATB .10 
oars Yorn MUSIc OF THE BELLS and CAROL OF THE BIRDS. Cloke) 
8174 Night in Bethlehem (Four Parts)—Parker-Geer.............. 20 (French melodies). SSATBB .............-...-- 415 
8159 Blow, Winds, O Softly Blow (Three Parts with Sop. 
ON ROM ieee 2 Sanne rates 5s Senos dacdaveecucoseasessseres 15 SUNNY BANK. Butcher. SATB ..............00005- 16 
ORGAN MUSIC VIRGIN’s LULLABY. Hokansen-Luvaas. SATB ........ .16 
Garol Prelude—Roland) Digggle: -sicc5.csc.ccc:n20.0s0..ccsccecscccescnscvonsresee: 50 SWEETLY ANGEL CHOIRS ARE SINGING. Lxvaas 
Christmas Chimes—Dezsé D'Antalffy 00.00.00... cc cccccecesseseeeeenes 50 (Slovakian melody). SSAATTBB ................ 16 
Christmas Pastorale—F. Flaxington Harker................0:ccccesseeee 50 
Christmas Pastorale—James H. Rogers .............:::ccccsssesseseseeeees 50 WHENCE Is THAT GOODLY FRAGRANCE. Baker 
The Star of the Shepherds—N. Stcherbatcheff ........0...0.c cee 50 (French melody). Unison with descant ............ 15 
Christmas in Sicily—Pietro Alessandro Yom............ccccceeseeee: 50 
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here’s one with simple four-part chorus and two accompani- 
ments, each of them marked ‘‘piano or organ.” Music can- 
not be indiscriminately organ or piano; to be good it must 
be one or the other. This combination could be made highly 
effective by slight rearrangements to make a true organ ac- 
companiment of one and a true piano accompaniment of the 
other; composers put an unnecessary handicap on publishers 
when they don’t do their own part of it right to begin with. 
But this is an effective number none the less. 

ASC — Curtis YORK: “Sing we all noel,” 4p. cu. 
me. (Hunleth, 16c). Opens with divided basses in open 
fifths against which the upper voices sing moving parts; later 
the women’s voices sing in four parts, followed by the men 
in four parts, all joining for the final climax. 


General Service Music 


*AW3 — Bach, ar. G. S. Bement: “With heavy 
fetters sin had bound me,” 10p. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). 
from the cantata, “From depths of woe I call on Thee.” 
Strictly contrapuntal music which mankind has entirely for- 
gotten how to write, but which was .valuable enough (in 
spite of modern neglect) to make Bach live through the cen- 
turies. The sooner we get back to that contrapuntal style 
and away from the poverty of the harmonic style, the better 
it will be for all of us. This piece can easily be learned, the 
themes are attractive, treatment is excellent, and the range 
has been quite conservative and good. Every choir ought to 
add this to annual repertoire. 

*AW3 — Bortniansky, ar. G. S. Bement: “How 
greatly Thou art glorified,” 4p. cu. e. (J. Fischer & Bro., 12c). 
A good three-part arrangement of well known music, in har- 
monic style with the arranger doing a good job of dodging 
the difficulty of falling into the trap of occasional two-part 
chords. Simple, tuneful, attractive, churchly. 

AW — R. Nathaniel DETT: “Now rest beneath 
night's shadows,” 8p. u. e. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). A piece 
of appealing music in harmonic style calling for unusual con- 
traltos who can go down to E-flat, but otherwise with con- 
servative range in the other voices. Something of genuine 
qualities for any women’s chorus that can handle the con- 
tralto part. 

A — F.F. HARKER: “This is the day which the Lord 
hath made,” 1\1p. me. (G. Schirmer, 20¢). A simple, tune- 
ful, rhythmic praise anthem which all normal congregations 
and choirs will like; most effective for the post-Easter season. 

AM — lLura F. HECKENLIVELY: “O Salutaris 
Hostia,” 3p. me. (G. Schirmer, 10¢). Quite effective for 
men’s voices; easy bass range, down only to F, but tenors 
need quite a good supply of easy tones in the F and G range. 
English and Latin texts. 

A — Boris LEVENSON: “Arise arise shine,” 11p. cu. 
md. (Fox, 18c). A praise anthem suitable for the post- 
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Christmas season, written in harmonic style with fair move- 
ment in the under voices, making an altogether worthy and 
attractive piece of music for a good chorus. While not 
essentially calling for unaccompanied use, it is written to be 
sung without accompaniment if desirable. A really good 
anthem. 

A — Boris LEVENSON: “Peace and Light,” 7p. cu. 
me. (Fox, 15c). Another excellent anthem of quality for the 
church service, the kind of music that fits the church, leads on 
to a better type of service, and yet is comprehensible and ac- 
ceptable even to uneducated congregations. It also is an ob- 
ject lesson to young composers, showing them how to dodge 
the fateful monotony of phrase repetition and death at the 
end of every sentence. This thing keeps moving, stays alive, 
says something in every measure, and yet is fairly easy. Better 

et it. 

: A — H.W.LOOMIS: “Antiphon,” 2p. e. (Birchard, 
6c). Let the Composer write his own review: “While this 
number is not strictly antiphonal in character, as is suggested 
by its name, it has enough of the responsive or alternate- 
singing effect to warrant the title. It should be sung with all 
the spontaneity and enthusiasms suggested by the vigorous 
text and music.” Fine for churches where junior choirs are 
available. Really, a response for the opening sections of a 
morning service. 

A — Beatrice POSAMANICK: “Hymn of Praise,” 
10p. c. me. (G. Schirmer, 15c). A simple and rather melodi- 
ous and rhythmic praise anthem of good qualities, easy enough 
for the choir to learn, and especially suited to the morning 
service. 
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NEW CHOIR MUSIC 


SUNRISE ON CHRISTMAS MORNING (S.S.A.A.1.T.B.B.) 
a cappella. Ten. or Sop. Solo... W. B. Olds .15 


BE JOYFUL, O DAUGHTER OF SION (S.A.T.B.) a cap- 
pella. Christmas or General Use.......... Everett Titcomb .15 


GREAT AND MARVELOUS ARE THY WORKS (S.A.T.B.) 
CAPS SUA ecsseccep seca vs sivennsyse sos -nseees David Hugh Jones .15 


THE FIRST NOWELL (With Descant on the Refrain) 
Healey Willan .:0 


HYMNS AND ANTHEMS (Set No. 3-Children's Voices) 
David Hugh Jones .20 
with organ accompaniment 


O GOD, WHO HAST PREPARED FOR THOSE WHO 
LOVE THEE (S.A.T.B.) Tenor Solo 
Norman Coke-Jephcott .12 


O, THOU VICTORIOUS ONE (S.S.A.T.B.)........Louis Shenk  .12 


BEFORE THE ENDING OF THE DAY 
(Hymn-Anthem, S.A.T.B.) .......:ceceeeseeee Healey Willan .12 
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Shepherd’s Christmas Song (Austrian) 

arr, Clarence Dickinson 
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JUNIOR CHOIR 
A Joyous Christmas Song (S.A. or S.A.B.) arr. C. Dickinson 
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Choral Prelude “As with Gladness”” .................. C. P. Cowell 
Fantasia on “Adeste Fideles” ...................cccccccscecceeees G. Shaw 
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Halfdan KJERULF: Cradle Song, 4p. me. (Summy, 
50¢). In F-sharp. Here’s something that could be quite 
dainty and artistic, with good use for a Chimes accent here 
and there. After all, music is team-work; it’s partly the duty 
of the performer to cover up the rough spots left by a com- 
poser’s inexperience. In this case it would be easy, and if 
the performer is an artist he will get real music out of this 
little gem. In the major parts of it there are a grace and 
charm that are hard to beat. 

Albert LOHMANN: = Concentus Organi, 50p. e. (J. 
Fischer & Bro., $1.25). A collection of 20 pieces for church 
use, on harmonium or organ, and of such ease and simplicity 
as to make suitable material for such instruments as the 
Everett Orgatron or the Hammond electrotone. All on two 
staffs, with special pedal notes indicated when played on two- 
manual-and-pedal instruments. The first essential in church 
music is appropriateness, churchliness; that requirement is 
carefully met in each composition, and in addition most of 
the pieces lend themselves to a pianissimo beginning and end- 
ing—another requirement, many organists acknowledge, for 
service preludes. Registration and manual changes are in- 
dicated throughout, also phrasing and other matters of style. 
Twenty pieces of service music at a cost of less than seven 
cents each. 

Horace Alden MILLER: Melodie Negroid, 3p. e. (Cor- 
nell, 50c). A bit of mood-music portraying something of the 
flavor of the Negro spiritual, but more restrained and solid. 
It would make a good prelude, for it begins softly and has 
possibilities for a good climax and a soft ending. Gives the 
impression of solidity and sturdiness. 

Horace Alden MILLER: Negro Portraiture, 8p. me. 
(Cornell, 75c). Another mood-piece built, this time, on sev- 
eral Negro-spiritual themes, treated somewhat as a free fan- 
tasia on those themes, and making a composition of good 
length, suitable wherever Negro themes are in order. The 
form and treatment impose some restrictions on the player, 
for if a player lacks imagination or the dramatic sense, he 
will make the results monotonous, whereas they could be 
dramatic and commanding. If we wanted to find out just 
how much musicianship a candidate had, we could test him on 
this. Aside from the fact that various Negro-spiritual themes 
ate so definitely used, the piece is not restricted in its use. 

Henry Purcell, ar. E. H. Thiman: Swite from Dioclesian, 
9p. me. (Novello-Gray, $1,00). Five short movements. 


MACMILLAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF MUSIC & MUSICIANS 

A book edited by Albert E. Wier 

® 9x12, 2089 pages, cloth-bound. (Macmillan, $10.00). 
Here’s the book innumerable serious musicians, especially or- 
ganists, have been wanting. I have known Mr. Wier and 
followed his work for some years; when the Encyclopedia 
was announced I began saving unusual names upon which to 
check him and his book. To make it tougher, we referred 
to the current recital programs of Mr. Ernest White in New 
York and looked up every unusual name on the whole set, 
finding every one of them. Then we went through all the 
October programs, picked out every unusual name, looked it 
up in Mr. Wier’s books, and out of all the names thus checked 
we failed to find only one, Valensin—and there is the possi- 
bility that our recitalist’s spelling was wrong and that it 
should have been Valentin, there are four of them listed 


in the Macmillan Encyclopedia. On the special ‘tough’ list 


of impossible names, we couldn’t beat Mr. Wier on even 
one; he had them all. Then we began guessing, and finally 
found Andrew J. Boex who is not listed in the book; we 
don’t know that he deserves listing, for all we know of him 
is merely the one caprice for organ, Marche Champetre. 
What can you say about an Editor like that and a book 
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like his? We say, Glory be and hooray. Very well, what 
does the Macmillan Encyclopedia give when it does list a 
name? Referring to two, hitherto impossible to locate in 
any reference work, we find the exact date and place of birth, 
education, teachers, positions, compositions, and other activi- 
ties. Do you know who Christhard Mahrenholz is and what 
he does? If you’ve been reading T.A.O. for some years and 
have a good memory, you'll know. Otherwise you must refer 
to the Macmillan Encyclopedia; Mr. Wier tells you there. It 
took T.A.O. several months and much correspondence to get 
the facts about Mr. Mahrenholz. 

The Encyclopedia seems to follow the policy of being as 
brief as possible, cutting the usual flow of adjectives, omitting 
inconsequential details in order to have the more room for 
covering the music field more thoroughly. And for that we 
say again, glory be. The Encyclopedia lists “more than 
50,000 references . . . . all given in strictly alphabetical order 

. including specific definitions of more than 4000 musical 
terms . . . . hundreds of special articles on musical subjects 

. concise summaries of all famous opera plots, pertinent 
data on radio broadcasting and on phonograph recording, in- 
formation on musical centers and institutions, articles on 
popular orchestra and instrumental works and descriptions of 
all musical instruments.” For ten dollars. We even find 
Fritz Heitmann, the German organist T.A.O. first began to 
introduce to American organists only last year, whom Mr. 
LaBerge brings to America this season. 

And here’s an odd one: Do you want to know, as a stamp 
collector, if musicians and music have been recognized on 
postage stamps? Consult the Macmillan Encyclopedia. This 
book is recommended as by far the best we have ever seen, 
worth much more than its price. You'll have to own it 
sooner or later, so get it now while it’s still right up to date. 
It was issued to the public Oct. 11, 1938. Order through 
your regular dealer or at any book store.—T.S.B. 
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